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OLD WORLD NOTES. 


It may be of interest to some of the readers of the Jounnaz to know 
of some of the differences between the educational system of Great 
Britain and our own State. A simple statement of the general 
scheme of educational work in England, Seotland, and Iveland, will 
enable any one to make the comparison. 

While there are minor differences of carrying out the scheme in the 
various parts of the United Kingdom, in general, it is the same. Each 
corporation eleets its own loeal school board, which has the general 
management of the schools, the same asin America. The schools are 
supported partly by taxes (rates), partly by tuitions, and partly by a 
Government grant. Attendance is compulsory between the ages of 
five and thirteen, or until such a time as the pupil can pass a satistac- 
tory examination in the required branches. 

The rates, of course, do much toward the support of the schools. 
The tuitions are low, and are not required when inability to pay is 
proved. The Government grant is distributed in proportion to the 
number of pupils who pass satisfactory examinations at the yearly in- 
spection. There are six or seven grades of scholarship, the lower 
three require reading, writing and arithmetic, and one of the follow- 
ing branches according to choice: geography, grammar, history, or 
fine needle work. The inspector is a government official, and has a 
certain number of schools to inspect. 

Tn order to get the benefit of the Government grant, the school 
must have at least 300 sessions (half-days) during the year; and any 
pupil presented for examination, must have attended at least 250 ses- 
sions. 
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From debates in the House of Parliament during the present week, 
and by talks with teachers (masters), I have wathave’ the above feels 
and the following criticisms of the system and proposed changes: 

It is claimed that the inspectors are often young men just from 
college, and know little of the subjects, and have but a faint con- 
ception of what the true standard should be. From the decision of 
the inspector there is no appeal. A master told me to-day, that if the 
inspector had walked some distance and was tired, that he was some- 
times rendered impatient, and did not do the scholars justice. On the 
other hand, it was held in a debate in Parliament, that the younger 
inspectors are obliged to go around a certain length of time with the 
more experienced, before they receive a full appointment. It is also 
urged that the claim requiring 250 attendances without regard to the 
proficiency of the scholar examined, sometimes induces the master to 
falsify in regard to his record, in order to get the 250 attendances, and 
to get as many scholars passed as possible. 

A motion was also made in Parliament on July 4th, to put elemen- 
tary instruction in the natural sciences on a par with the optional 
studies of geography, history, grammar, and needle-work. But, after 
some discussion, the motion was lost. English schools seem to be 
behind in regard to simple science teaching. The debate in Parlia- 
ment was quite amusing to one who knows how the matter stands 
over the water. 

England has Training Colleges, and Scotland Normal Schools, for 
teachers. The course of study in the training colleges, requires two 
years for its completion. The Government pays allof the student's 
expenses, a sum of £50 being allowed for each year. It has long been 
my mind that the normal schools of my own country will not reach 
a proper efficiency until some such course is adopted. If not the 
whole expense at least part of it should be paid by the State. Iam told 
by a graduate of one of the training colleges, that owing to this sys- 
tem of supporting the pupil undergoing training, the applications 
for admission are so many, that only the very best can get in. After 
graduation, the student is obliged to get the certificate of the inspec- 
tor for two successful annual examinations of his pupils, and not 
until ten years of successful work does it become of full force. 

The school furniture in most of the buildings, is far behind that 
used in America. I saw some desks of wood and iron that to me, 
seemed very plain and inconvenient. The casting was coarse and the 
wood pitch pine. 
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I might add something I have seen in the way of drawing in South 
Kensington, and reports of its progress in the common schools, but 
this, perhaps, would not be as interesting to most of the readers of the 
JourNAL asthey are to me, and at any rate, I think it best not to oc- 
cupy too much of your space by this letter. 

London, Eng., July 6, 1878. W. S. JoHNson. 


DEATH OF P. S ELWELL. 


Phineas Spencer Elwell was born in Rupert, Vermont, November 
Tth, 1834, and died at La Crosse, Wisconsin, July 4th, 1878. He re- 
ceived an academic education at Albany, New York, and taught 
school in Vermont and New York—in the latter State under the 
county superintendency of Prof. Robert Graham, now of the Oshkosh 
Normal School. At the age of twenty-one, he received in the latter 
State, a life certificate as a teacher. In 1857 he came to Wisconsin, 
and spent some time in visiting relatives in and about West Salem, in 
LaCrosse County. In 1859, he settled in West Salem, forming a busi- 
ness partnership with a Mr. T. M. Horton, and upon the expiration 
of this partnership, continued for atime in business with Dr. Horace 
Palmer. He was elected and served as the first county superinten- 
dent of schools in La Crosse County, performing the duties with abil- 
ity and fidelity. 

In 1866 he was elected clerk of the County Board of Supervisors, 
and served in that capacity for six years, a large part of the time also 
performing the duties of County Treasurer. On being elected clerk 
of the Board of Supervisors, he took up his residence in the city of 
LaCrosse, where he continued to reside till his decease, and where he 
leaves a wife and two orphaned children to mourn his untimely death. 
For three years Mr. Elwell was a member of the city council of La 
Crosse, serving on some of its most important committees, and where 
his influence was very sensibly felt. 

For tive years he served as a member of the City Board of Eduea- 
tion, and the high rank, efficiency, and usefulness of our schools, are 
in very large measure due to his energy, good judgment, wise discern- 
ment and able counsel. This was the scene of his larger labor and 
most extended usefulness for the city of La Crosse. Having had 
much official intercourse with Mr. Elwell while he was a member of 
the Board, I always found him wise, charitable, and kind, and of en- 
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larged views in regard to educational affairs. He was independent jn 
his opinions, while at the same time he treated the opinions of others 
with profound respect. 

La Crosse is largely indebted to Mr. Elwell for his efticient and con. 
scientious, mental and physical labor in this department of her public 
service. As one of her councillors, his influence was greatly felt in all 
public improvements of the city, and no man gave his time and labor 
to these various enterprises with a deeper devotion or a purer pur- 
pose. Scarce any manin LaCrosse by his business capacity, business 
integrity, social qualities, conscientious regard for what is right, 
and unblemished character, has secured profounder respect of his fel- 
low-citizens than Mr. Elwell. 

By his early death, cut off as he was in the full strength of his man- 
hood, a happy home has been bereft of a kind husband and indulgent 
father: society of a valuable member, and our business circles of an 
able, upright business man; the community at large of a most excel- 
lent, public spirited citizen. 

He will be greatly missed: greatly missed in the home to which his 
presence imparted charm and illustration; in society, where he was 
distinguished for courtesy and affability; in the marts of business, 
where he was honored for his faith and integrity; in ofticial life, where 
he discharged all duty with impartiality, manly courage, and for the 
public welfare; and in the community at large, where he was loved 
and honored by men of all parties, for those sterling, manly virtues 
which he daily exhibited, in every relation of life, and in all his inter- 
course with his fellow men. B. M. Reywnocps. 





THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL LAW OF WISCONSIN, 


[Some remarks will be found in the editorial department on the po- 
sitions taken in the ensuing article. | 

It is not at all surprising that a contrariety of opinions have been 
entertained under the old high school law of Wisconsin. But now, 
after the last annual meeting has been held under that law, and pro- 
visions made for the ensuing year, we are to let the old law, with all 
its imperfections, go into the shades of the past, and look to the sim- 
plified, common sense provisions of the Revised Statutes for guidance 
in the future. After giving the revision a thorough reading, I have 
reached the following conclusions: First. After a single school dis- 
trict has adopted the high school system, it then becomes a high school 
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district. as provided in section 490 of the revision. It being a high 
school district, with a full and perfect corporate organization under 
the high school law, it ceases to be a common school district, because 
it isincompatible with the policy of the law to have one and the same 
people exercising a double corporate existence, for one and the same 
purpose. Then again, the full object can be better attained by reor- 
ganizing and treating it as a single corporation, viz.: a high school 
district. This construction of the law gets rid of all incumbrances 
and inconsistences, and leaves it in harmony with the general school 
law of the state, and reduces it to a system, which is easily understood 
by school district officers, and the patrons of schools. 

With this question settled, it is easy to dispose of another question, 
which is, that a high school district cannot be annulled. The district 
may fall below the grade necessary to entitle it to a share of the high 
school fund, end this may continue for a term, or series of years, but 
the district does not lose its identity as a high school district, and may 
at any time resume its original standard and grade of studies and edu- 
cation, to be again entitled to recognition and treatment as a high 
school. 

Then another question still is very easily solved. The school house, 
once belonging to the common school district, now belongs to the 
high school district; getting rid of all suspected conflict with section 


ts 


496. With these questions settled, the remaining portions of the high 
school law seem to be easily understoad. S. A. PEASE. 
Montel! 


A HIGHER STANDARD WITH ONE EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHERS. 


Tam but an amateur in the teacher’s profession, if profession it can 
he called, and if not impertinent, would like to ask a question; one 
which has puzzled me some time, and to which I have always been 
able to get fo answers, viz: “ Because” and “ I don’t know ;” neither of 
which proves satisfactory. Now why is it, that all teachers (with 
scarcely an exception) are, unlike members of all other professions, 
required to undergo an examination each year to enable them to per- 
form a second time work just finished? Why are not lawyers and 
doctors once a year, or before each term of court, required to pass a 
certain examination? Have they, on account of bringing to success- 
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ful issue a first case, proved themselves more competent for a second, 
than teachers ? 

I know it will be urged as a reason for this difference that there are 
so many grades of schools, from the district to the normal or high 
school. Granted, but does a low grade of schools necessitate a corres- 
ponding low grade of instructors? Would not better qualified teach- 
ers conduce to a better grade of schools? Why not, for the same 
reason, have lawyers of different; grades to practice before justice's, 
state, and United States courts; or doctors limiting their practice to 
simple burns and sealds, and so on through all the diseases flesh is 
heir to? Why is it, that in one case one examination will fit the law- 
yer equally well to try a heavy patent case, full of legal technicalities, 
before the United States supreme court, or some petty case before a 
justice, or give to a doctor the right to set a compound fracture of the 
femur, or treat a complicated case of diptheria or typhoid fever, as 
well as to tie up a sore finger, and that in the other case, one examin- 
ation will not grant to the teacher the same power or right to stand 
in the normal or high school as in the district school? 

It will be urged again that those who enter the other professions, 
do so with the intention of making it a business, while many act the 
role of teacher, only as a make-shift, a stepping-stone to something 
else. “Aye, there’s the rub;” why is it? Simply because the stand- 
ard is so low that it requires but little time and preparation to obtain 
a low grade certificate, or license, or permit; and that is all many ever 
care to get. [ have heard many answer, when asked why not try for 
a higher grade certificate, “ Oh, this is good enough for me, as I don’t 
expect to teach a great while.” Why not get rid of such? 

Another argument is: there are many schools that pay so little that 
teachers of a high scholarship will not take them; hence the necessity 
of a low grade certificate. Would districts go without schools if una- 
ble to get cheap teachers? I think not. Would not a good school of 
six months be of much more benefit than a poor one of nine months, 
even at the same cost? If a teacher with a common education teaches 
a good school, ought not the same teacher with a better education to 
teach a better school? Then I ask, why not make the profession an 
honorable one by raising the standard so high as to throw out these 
mere hangers-on; these who are acting the “role for a day,” that they 
may get a start for other work; these degraders of the profession (for 
I hold that whatever lowers the standard of a profession degrades it)? 

Thus protected in their rights, and willing to make the work a life- 
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work, earnest teachers will eagerly and cheerfully fit themselves for 
the required standard. Then, and not till then shall we be relieved of 
this obnoxious advertisement which is continually staring us in the 
face from nearly every school house door, viz.: 

_ “Proposals will be received at this office to supply the public school 
of this district with a teacher for months, the contract to be let 
to the lowest bidder. The board reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids; also to inform each bidder the amount of the lowest bid, thus 
enabling a lower bid to be made.” 





This is not literally the case, but how true in substance; and to aid 
in this laudable enterprise, the state says, “here, young man, or wo- 
man, sixteen or seventeen years of age, you’re young and inexperi- 
enced; you lack judgment; you know nothing of the human body — 
less of the human mind and its workings; but you can answer, by 
rote, a few questions upon certain subjects; here is a certificate; if 
you can't answer all the questions, the superintendent, if so disposed, 
may give you a permit to teach. But you have no power to inake a 
contract. The district says you've a permit; that’s all right; here’s a 
chance for you; sign this contract (never mind what the law says) 
agreeing to keep a good school, ete., it can’t bind you. We can’t pay 
you much, of course you don’t expect it, having nothing but a permit; 
but come along; take this school; ten to one you will fail, and per- 
haps be turned out; but what of it (i aint very expensive); we'll try 
another cheap one and keep trying, and when we do get a good one, 
why we'll just let her go because we've got a lower bid.” Is not 
this true in may cases? 

Our national prosperity depends largely upon the education of our 
citizens; the education of a large majority of our citizens depends 
upon our common schools; the success of these depends on the teach- 
ers. Much has been said about our common schools; why not raise 
their standard by requiring a higher scholarship for their teachers. 

The doctor and lawyer, with one examination, can carry their prac- 
tice any where in the United States, and surely, with the required 
standard, such might be the case with the teacher in so far as regards 
the state. Of course, the change could not be immediate, but why 
could not the legislature enact that such should be the law after 1880, 
or later, if the case required it? It seems to me that with such legis- 
lation, the desired result might be obtained. H. J. Hatt. 

Whitewater. 
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WHERE THE SCHOOL MA’AM BOARDs. 


In the olden time the custom of “ boarding round” furnished rare 
opportunities for the study of human nature, and more novel exhibj- 
tions of human actions. The provisions of modern affairs permit the 
pedagogue to choose his own home, but [I think he often obtains jp. 
dependence at the sacrifice of much entertainment. However, ocea- 
sionally the school ma‘am finds a place in the country, where the inei- 
dents of human life are so grotesquely ridiculous, that one can hardly 
regret the absence from “ modern improvements” and familiae scenes. 

Among the snow-capped summits of the Sierra Nevadas. in eastern 
California, there is a lonely litle valley clothed in “ sage brush” vey. 
dure, where I once spent as pleasant a three months as [ ever did 
when away from every thing that was congenial or convenient. When 
negotiating for the situation the director wrote to me. * You will 
have to board with a farmer, and you will find things pretty rough.” 
But nothing daunted, through my great desire for novelty, I accepted. 
It was late on Saturday night when I reached my new home, quite 
wearied by a long stage ride, and twenty more miles of carriage riding 
after the public road was left. 

Mine host was a great, sturdy specimen of the genius hou, with a 
hearty good will in his face, a cordial grasp in his hand, a welcoming 
ring in his voice. The mother was one of those quiet little bodies, 
upon whose ceaseless activity depended all the mechanism of the do- 
mestic economy, but who worked so noiselessly that she received little 
credit for her great labor. When she drops out of place, and the 
wheels stop, her reward will be laid above her upturned tace, and her 
crown she will wear in the realms of victory beyond this earth-life. 

But the children; oh, the children! Besides several married daugh- 
ters in homes of their own, and two young ladies yet under the parental 
roof, there were three younger ones who surely gave me as much ex- 
perience as I shall demand for some time to come. But most of this 
I can not give to paper. It is my own private property, and Tam 
certain my selfishness will be freely forgiven if I keep it all to myself. 

Great prejudice was entertained against the “ teacher,” and it had 
been difficult to secure a place forme. The district had been so cursed 
by a series of pedagogical frauds, who had so imposed upon che peo- 
ple and insulted the community, that I do not blame them for their 
unwillingness to “board the teacher.” However, I had a pleasant 
home, all things considered, and I trust I did something to restore the 
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reputation of our profession. But I must tell you of some of the in- 
cidents that helped relieve the monotony of my home life, and which 
generally came from the children. 

First, then, was Isabella, a girl of thirteen years, thoroughly erip- 
pled by a spinal curvature. She was the oddest bit of humanity I ever 
saw. Horribly misshapen in body, she had rather a sweet face, and a 
very pleasant voice. She was usually in good spirits, and when dis- 
posed to be “moody,” she had a kind way of getting into the seclu- 
sion of her own room and keepmg out of sight until she feit cheerful 
again. When she did give way to petulance, her outbursts were more 
amusing than provoking. She was morbidly sensitive to her deform- 
ity, and spurned all attentions offered in pity. She would not allow 
any one to leave a seat for her, or to do her a courtesy, that she could 
help. In school she insisted upon having her place in * the line,” and 
would have no seat different from the rest. Once, when company oc- 
cupied the recitation seat, I gave serious offense by offering her the 
privilege of sitting while the rest of the class stood upon the floor. 
At home she would overtask her strength in doing up the work after 
tea, because she would not let any one assist her, lest she might be 
thought weak. She would wash the dishes and sweep the floor, al- 
though she invariably, dropped her crutches and tumbied in a heap 
several times during the operation. 

My pet was Beesely, a boy of nine years, considered by the family 
its dull one, but I think,as bright as any of them. He certainly had 
the wittiest speech of any of them, and he was one of my best pupils 
in school. Onone occasion a bovine beast that was kept up in the 
barn broke from his halter, and clambering over the hay to the upper 
story, made his exit through an opening in the roof. It was a ridicu- 
lous thing to do, and afforded huge amusement to those who saw it, 
and furnished material for many a recital and comment aiterwards. 
Beesely did not see the performance, but when told of ie said “IT 
would like to have seen old Tom jumping out of that hole! He must 
have looked like the cow that jumped oyer the moon!” 

Jetferson was the baby — seven years old. During a foreed vaca- 
tion of two or three days he amused himself with an old umbrella. 
He walked around the farm with his expanded parachute. frightening 
horses and stampeding cattle, until his mother told him if he did not 
stay within the house yard fence she would take it away. After stalk- 
ing over every available foot of space, he mounted the railing of the 
porch and said, “ Now I am going to sit here till a good breeze comes. 
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and then I shall #y away!” He sat patiently for quite a while. At 
length the favoring breeze came. He rose to his feet, spread his old 
umbrella, cried out “Good bye, now I fly!” and landed ker thump on 
the ground below! He picked up himself and his delusive wing very 
quietly, and disappeared behind the house. He has said nothing about 
flying since! 

But I had other sources of amusement. The solecisms and barbar- 
isms of expressions that I heard from all around, would have driven 
Richard Grant White and his co-laborers into an eestacy of anguish. 
One of the young ladies had some money to send away by mail. Ar- 
ranging for it she said, “It is money that Josephine paid me when 
she described for that Magazine.” 

The old man mislaid his purse one night. Manifesting a little an- 
noyance, some one said to him, “Oh, it will turn up; no one would 
steal it.” “Oh, no,” said he, “I know it has not been stolen, for as 
the Bible says, ‘he that stealeth my purse steals trash’! Another 
time he asked me if I knew where to find the passage of scripture 
which says, ‘“‘ When God destroys a man He first makes him mad!” 

One of the most impressive incidents of my experience here, was 
that which came through my acquaintance with a skunk, who took 
up his quarters under the floor. There was no attempt to dislodge 
him, since the old man trusted to the beast’s own sense of good breed- 
ing to leave a place where he was not wanted. But his sense of pro- 
priety was much more obtuse than our sense of smell. He staid, and 
we suffered. Yet he amused us sometimes. One of the children pos- 
sessel a concertina, from which he could extract the most hideous 
sounds that ever passed under the name of music. Their relation to 
harmony may be imagined when I tell you that as soon as the strains 
began to move upon our ears the skunk would recognize them too, 
and he generally made such evidence of his proximity, that the con- 
certina was abandoned. The performance was often exhibited for 
company. more to satisfy curiosity than pleasure, I think. 

Before I left Antelope Valley I decided there is variety among ani- 
mals, as well as men, and that there are more things on earth than 
have yet been dreamed of in any philosophy. 

Colerille, Cal. Mrrram WeEpsTEr. 





Better say nothing than not to the purpose.— Penn. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested. — Bacon. 
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SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.—II. 


CHANCELLOR BARNARD. 


The board of regents of the university, at their semi-annual meet- 
ing in July, 1858, elected as chancellor of the institution, Henry Bar- 
nard, LL. D., to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of Chan- 
cellor Lathrop,—assigning to him the professorship of normal in- 
struction. He was inducted into office July 27,1859. In July, 1860, 
he resigned his position, his resignation being accepted on the seventh 
of January following. He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, January 
14, 1811, graduating at Yale coilege in 1830, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1835. In 1837, he was elected to represent his native city in 
the state legislature, serving three years. His first annual report as 
secretary of the board of commissioners of common schools was pre- 
sented in 1839,—‘‘a bold and startling document,” wrote Chancellor 
Kent, “founded on the most pains-taking and critical inquiry, and 
containing a minute, accurate, comprehensive, and instructive exhibi- 
tion of the practical condition and operation of the common school 
system of education.” He had charge of the public schools of Rhode 
Island from 1843 to 1849. He was superintendent of common schools 
in Connecticut from 1850 to 1854. In 1855, he became president of 
the American association for the advancement of education, and, in 
1867, first commissioner of the department of education at Washing- 
ton. Among Dr. Barnard’s principal works are “ Educational Tracts,” 
“Edueation in Factories,” “* Reports on Public Schools in Rhode 
Island,” “ Normal Schools in the United States and Europe,” “ Tri- 
bute to Gallaudet,” “ Educational Biography,” “School Libraries,” 
“ History of Education in Connecticut,’ “ National Education in Eu- 
rope,’ “ School Architecture,” “ Hints and Methods for the Use of 
Teachers.” In August, 1855, he began the publication of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, which is still continued. He had previ- 
ously edited other periodicals somewhat similar in their aim. Dr. Vo- 
gel, of Leipsic, declared that Dr. Barnard, in writing on school archi- 
tecture, had “ created a new department in educational literature.” 
The Westminister Review for January, 1854, said: “ Dr. Barnard, in 
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his work on ‘National Education in Europe,’ has collected and ar- 
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ranged more valuable information and statistics than can be found in 
any one volume in the English language. It groups under one view 
the varied experience of nearly all civilized countries.” A gentleman 
of such extensive attainments in everything appertaining to popular 
education, naturally attracted the attention of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, asa suitable person for the chancellorship. He 
received the degree of doctor of laws from Yale, Harvard and Umon 
colleges, 
i PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE. 

From the date of the aeceptance of the resignation of Dr. Barnard, 
in January, 1861, by the board of regents of the university, to June 
22, 1867, there was a vacancy in the chief office of the institution, 
On that day, Hon. Paul A. Chadbourne. A. M., M. D., was chosen pres- 
ident — as the head of the faculty was now called. Prof. Chadbourne 
was, at the same time, elected to the chair of mental and moral phil- 
osophy. He owas born in North Berwick, Maine, October 21, 1823. 
In early life, he supported himself by working on the farm in sum- 
mer and in a carpenter shop in winter; subsequently, he served two 
years in a drug store. At the age of nineteen, he entered Phillips 
Exeter academy, New Hampshire. There he qualified himself to en- 
ter the sophomore class of Williams college, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. He began his studies in that institution in the ill of 1845. 
and graduated with the valedictory oration in 1848. 

Prof. Chadbourne taught one year in Freehold, New Jersey, at the 
same time studying theology. He afterwards studied in the theologi- 
cal seminary at East Windsor, Connecticut. In the spring of 1550, 
he took charge of the high school at Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
and was married the same year, in Exeter, to Hlizabeth Sawyer Page. 
In 1851, he was a tutor in Williams college. He next became princi- 
pal of the academy at East Windsor Hill, Conneetieut. tn May, 1853, 
he was called to the chair of chemistry and botany in Williams col- 
lege, which he held for fourteen years; for half that time, commeie- 
ing mm 1858, filling a like position in Bowdoin college, Maine. This 
period abounded in labors. He was professor in three institutions at 
the same time, spending a part of the yearin each. In 1859, he vis- 
ited the Scandinavian countries of Europe, making an extensive tour, 
imeluding Iceland. Subsequently, he led a scientific expedition to 
Greenland. In 1860, he published four lectures on natural history, 
previously delivered at the Smithsonian Institution, and gave a course 
of lectures in Western Reserve college, in Ohio. He was three years 
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professor in Berkshire medical college, and for twelve years gave a 
course of chemical lectures in Mount Holyoke seminary, Hampden 
county, Massachusetts. 

Prof. Chadbourne was two years — 1865 and 1866—a member of 
the Massachusetts senate, during which time he delivered a course of 
lectures before the Lowell institute, on Natural Theology, which were 
afterward published, and have been extensively used as a text-book in 
colleges. He was elected president of the Agricultural college in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, and while occupying that position was offered 
and accepted the presidency of the University of Wisconsin. After 
leaving this institution, he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 
twenty-seventh of July, 1872, succeeded Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins as 
president of Williams college, which position he still holds. The de- 
gree of doctor of medicine was conferred upon him by the Berkshire 


medical cellege, in 1859; that of doctor of laws, by Williams college, 
in 1868; and that of doctor of divinity, by Amherst college, in 1872. 
In the last mentioned year, he was elected Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 

Dr. Chadbourne resigned his office in June, 1870, as president of the 
University of Wisconsin, a step made imperative because of his en- 
feebled health. The necessity of this was regretted by all friends of 
the institution. ‘ Possessed of remarkable executive ability and tact,” 
writes Dr. 8S. H. Carpenter, “a sharp-sighted business man, and gifted 
with a quick insight and readiness to determine character, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of men, he was well adapted to the work of reorgan- 
izing the university; but the continuous mental strain told upon his 
somewhat delicate constitution, and he was compelled to retire.” 

As an instructor in natural science, Dr. Chadbourne, has but few 
equals in the United States. His pre-eminence, in this regard, con- 
sists in the tact that he selects well the leading germinant points, and 
enforces primary truths strongly on the mind. His scholarship is cos- 
mopolitan in its range; he does well a great variety of things. He 
may be said to have an untiring executive ability. His administration 
of a college is characterized by a general wide-awakeness and by a 
careful oversight of details. 

“It is a matter of deep regret,” said the regents, in their report of 
1870, “ that we have to record the withdrawal of Paul A. Chadbourne 
from the presidency of the university. The board were lony aware 
that the health and private interests of the president had determined 
him to give up his charge, but they still hoped that he might be in- 
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duced to continue his place. His service as president closed with the 
collegiate year; and the regents feel it due to President Chadbourne, 
to themselves, to the university, and to the state, to express their con- 
viction that his departure is a great loss to the educational interests of 
Wisconsin.” 

Dr. Chadbourne is not, in the popular acceptance of the term, an 

author of books; nevertheless he has published three distinet works — 
_“ Lectures on Natural History,” “‘ Natural Theology,” and * Instincts 
in Animals and Men,” and two small volumes of selected baccalaure- 
ate and memorial sermons. These are books of genuine merit — the 
natural outgrowth of professional study and instruction in college; in 
other words, they are lectures and collegiate discourses put in print. In 
the first of these, he defines natural history to be ‘ the study of the 
earth as one mass, and ot every object upon its surface and within its 
crust.” Surely, this is a very succinct and comprehensive definition. 
“We ask you,” he continues, “to enter the portals of this great tem- 
ple, and read the thought of the Builder in every separate stone, and 
its jomings. Nothing is superfluous — nothing is wanting. Every 
line, seemingly useless in the separate stones, serves to show their true 
place in the arch ordome. And not a single tint could be lost with- 
out marring the grand picture which the pieces all conspire to form, 
They are like the colored glass of some grand old cathedral window — 
forming a picture unseen by those who pass on the outer side of the 
temple, but to those within, giving gorgeous tints and celestial 
groups.’ 

In his * Natural Theology,’ Prof. Chadbourne presents the great 
outlines of his subject in a form easily understood by all. This work 
serves to * awaken in the student a love for the study of nature and 
lead him on to independent observation in this most profitable field 
of human thought.” Its popularity is shown by the fact that it has 
already passed beyond its twelfth edition. His “ Instinct in Animals 
and Men,” is well calculated to “ quicken the interest of the student 
in the study of nature,” and in a more thorough investigation of his 
own complex powers, so that his relations to the world ean be better 
understood. Besides these lectures and sermons, he has writtem much 
and written well. His printed addresses, his communications to varie 
ous periodicals, his articles in cyclopedias -- more than fifty titles m 
all — present an array of literary work really quite surprising. Edu- 
cation, medicine, agriculture, horticulture, history, home life, Utah 
and the Mormons, labor, Iceland, and many other subjects, have re- 
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ceived attention at his hands. He is at home whether discoursing 
upon “ Co-operative Farming” or “Dogmatism in Science; upon 
“Immortality ” or “ Ancient Shell-beds of Maine;” upon “ Sabbath 
Breaking” or “ Birds of the North.”-— University Press. 





SUPERVISION. 


If there is one feature of school work which is more important and 
essential than another, it is that of supervision. If there is one fea- 
ture which has been allowed aimlessly to drift, and almost unaided 
and unbefriended, in a practical way, to suffer neglect and the lack of 
intelligent and sympathetic direction, it is this feature of supervision. 
If there is a class in this sphere of activity, of which much has been 
expected but to which little has been given,— which has been blamed 
and scolded, and held responsible for much that is unsatisfactory and 
discreditable in the schools— but which has been left to struggle 
alone with the intricate and delicate problems with which they have 
to deal, it is the class known as superintendents. 

It is true that through the efforts of the friends of true educational 
reform, a change from the town to the county superintendency has 
been effected, and the system of independent city supervision has been 
established. It is also true, that from time to time, when, from mer- 
cenary or vindictive motives, efforts have been made to secure unfavor- 
able legislation towards these measures, this association, and many 
friends of a sound and efficient system of public education, not numbered 
upon its roll of membership, have united in extolling the superiority 
of the present over the former system of supervision, have awakened 
public interest, and secured public attention to the danger sufiiciently 
to ward it off, and then left the matter to care for itself —to go on as 
unsatisfactorily as before, ever grounding the defense of the present 
system upon the fact of excellence compared with something worse 
in the past, rather than upon existing and demonstrable merit and 
efficiency. 

The word supervise, itself, means to superintend, to direct, to man- 
age, to control. It must not be confounded, then, with mere inspec- 
tion or visitation. These may be necessary for wise supervision, may 
furnish the necessary data or facts for intelligent direction or manage- 
ment; but learning what direction or management a school requires, 
is not directing or managing that school. 
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The law creating the oftice of county superintendent, seems to con- 
template three distinct duties and relations, viz: 1st. The duty of ex. 
amining and licensing teachers, holding institutes for their instruc. 
tion, annulling certificates, and hearing and determining upon charg- 
es affecting the teacher's moral character and ability to teach. Out 
of these duties grow the relations of superintendents to teachers. 

2d. The duty of visiting and examining schools and school districts, 
and inquiring into the management, course of study, methods of in- 
struction, text-books, discipline, school-houses, sites, out buildings, 
apparatus, etc., and advising and counseling district hoards in regard 
to their duties. By these duties are established relations with dis- 
trict boards and patrons of schools. 

The third class of duties and relations remaining to be mentioned 
is that of collecting, collating, and forwarding statistics and reports 
to the state superintendent as he may require. These duties, and this 
relation, while not usually deemed of the highest consequence, may 
be made of no little value in the way of promoting efficient supervis- 
ion.— New Jerse y Public School Journal. 


HINTS ON TEACHING. 


If at any tan Your puy Is ave tnattentive diving recitation, before 
veprimeanding them, turn your thoughts mm upon yourself and sce if the 
fault is not there. Whena whole class is infected, it 1s safe to charge 
the trouble to the teacher. Have you taken special pains to fit your- 
self far the profession? A man is not allowed to shoe a horse till he 
has served an apprenticeship; you ave dealing with a subject infinitely 
more difficult. You must be a very bold or avery ignorant teacher if 
you have not acquainted yourself with the laws of psychology, and the 
opinions of great men who have devoted their lives to the theory and 
practice ot teaching. The man who, without previous study and 
labor, attempts to deal with the diseases of the body, is called a quack; 
what shall the man of woman be called who unprepared, hesitates not 
to assume the guidance of the mind? The bungling physician 1s 
called into court to answer for his malpractice; would that the bung- 
ling teacher could be dealt with in the same manner. Many who 
are now so eager to get asituation would then think twice before they 
assumed its responsibilities. 

But you are before your class; have studied the subject carefully 
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and made, we will suppose, conscientious preparation for your duties, 
and still your pupils fail to show the right interest in their work; what 
then? I should say, without hesitation, in all probability the fault 
lies in yourself. The true teacher, like the poet, is born, not made; 
and if you have not the natural endowments, no amount of cultiva- 
tion will avail much; and the sooner you leave the business for some- 
thing more congenial, the better for the children and yourself also. 
You are engaged in a profession in which a blunder is worse than a 
crime, and where no amount of good intention can compensate for 
lack of ability, whether natural or acquired. Continual trouble with 
noisy, inattentive children is proof satisfactory, not that the children 
are bad, but that the teacher, if he has tried his best to do his duty, 
lacks the proper natural qualifications for his office. 

Tf your pupils are idle and mischievous tn school, let your first care 
be to see that you have done your duty in providing them interesting and 
suitable employment. The great secret of good government. whether 
in the school or the nation, is ‘‘busy-ness.” [dle hands will always 
find mischief to do; and it is your duty to keep them full of good, 
healthy work, and to guide (without being seen) even their sports. If 
your children do not like their studies, be very careful that the fault 
is not your own through lack of preparation daily, or through defec- 
tive methods. The probability at least is that the trouble lies not 
with the children. The human mind is so constituted that it delights 
in the acquisition of knowledge; and as beauty is more attractive than 
deformity, and sweet music than a jangling discord, so, to him whose 
eyes are opened, is good more attractive than evil, and it is your duty 
to see that the child’s eyes are opened. And do not consider the im- 
parting a few paltry facts as the great end in teaching. Rest not till 
you have inspired in your pupil a love of virtue and knowledge, anda 
reverence for the laws of God. 

Never doubt lightly a pupil’s honesty. Probably the surest and 
quickest way to make a child a liar is to let him know that you think 
he isone. Of course, teach your children to speak and act the truth, 
but lure, not drive them into it. Compulsory morality has ever been 
considered a poor article, and a charitable leniency for the slips and 
accidents of childhood, ves, even for the willful wrongdoing, since it is 
generally the result of lack of knowledge,—is not only the part of 
mercy but of justice. I believe it often happens that children are 
driven into falsehood to protect themselves from really unjust treat- 
ment on the part of those in authority over them. Again, confidence 
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begets confidence, just as love begets love. The pupil who finds his 
teacher trusting him will be far more likely to deserve that trust than 
one who sees his teacher receive his statements with words or looks of 
suspicion.—N. FE. Journal of Education. 





FACTS FOR SERIOUS CONSIDERATION. 


It is very difficult to induce many teachers to see and feel that year 
by year the aspect of education is changing. We do not refer to cor- 
poral punishment, or whether there is too much arithmetic, or too 
little science taught in the schools, — we refer to the quantity of real 
education. American education ought to preserve the American re- 
public, to render every citizen happier, to remove vice and encourage 
virtue. Now we ask all to stop and ask themselves if it is really doing 
these things. Look around you, fellow teachers, and see if you think 
the results are what you desire them to be. See the rows of grog 
shops in this city, in spite of the clear proof that they are costly, — 
oh! so costly in money, and so ruinous,— oh! so ruinous to human 
bodies and souls. See the depreciated standard of right, the little fear 
there is of wrong. See the remarkable growth of profanity in our 
land,— even in Puritan New England. A gentleman just returned 
from a long journey to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
says that it is common for boys of tender years in all parts of the 
country to use profane words! Then the drift of public opinion is 
certainly downward. All of these things while our public school sys- 
tem has been steadily expanding. 

It is worth while to stop and consider some of the grave problems 
these facts must suggest. If our schools cannot stay the downward 
tendency, to what influences must we look? Have the teachers 
breathed the atmosphere of these “changed times” so much and so 
long, that they no longer look upon these signs of deterioration with 
alarm? We may shut our eyes, if we choose, to the change that is 
going on in our country, but that will not prevent responsibility, and 
the responsibility of the teachers. Every teacher, in every state, should 
be addressed by the state associations on these subjects, so that all 
could act together to stay the demoralizing processes that are going 
steadily on. It is not, we apprehend, that the teachers lack earnest- 
ness and conscientiousness; we think they possess these qualities. 
But for years the moral natures of the pupils have been left unculti- 
vated. The teacher has striven to know in these late years; he has 
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become a more profound scholar, but not a better teacher. His larg- 
est function is to impress upon his pupil certain great moral ideas, — 
by life and discussion. These are the foundations of a nation’s life. 
We are known abroad as a smart nation: are we believed to be an 
honest one? The schools have the nation in their keeping.—N. Y. 
School Journal. 





INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 


Instruction in morals is daily given in your school, whether you 
choose to recognize the fact or not. The marred walls and desks, the 
soiled and dog-eared books, the vase of flowers, the expression of your 
face in trying moments, each will teach its own lesson, irrespective of 
your desire. That case of discipline, where you were irritable, and 
showed so plainly that you cared not for the pupil, but for your own 
freedom from annoyance, has impressed a lesson of selfishness, it may 
be of tyranny, on the moral nature you choose to ignore. The formid- 
able little note, “* Morals and manners,’ may not be appended to your 
course of study. Nevertheless you must teach morals and manners, 
either with or without qualifying adjectives. 

The first natural principle for the cultivation of any power is its 
use. This principle has been too much neglected in the cultivation of 
moral faculties. We do not attempt to teach arithmetic and reading, 
by solicitation, command, and precept. Why should we consider 
these the best and only means to impress moral lessons? If a child 
is to be taught drawing, he must practice drawing. Ifa child is to be 
taught to be truthful, he must practice telling the truth. No more 
efficient method can be devised for teaching children to be dishonest, 
than to wink at the practice of deceit in small things, which is the 
tempter’s stronghold in our schools. Nothing will more surely teach 
the future American citizen to perform social crimes than the lax dis- 
cipline of our common schools, giving him practical training in 
neglecting the rights of others. It is a very trite remark that a 
wrong thing done, lessens our power to do right, but the application 
of this to the teacher’s work, will bear repetition. The teacher who 
does not prevent a wrong thing’s being done, if it lies within his 
power, is responsible for it. Moreover the teacher who attempts his 
work without power in this direction, may well question whether he 
can escape responsibility with that plea. 

Moral education needs to be systematic. A child is not required to 
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solve geometrical problems before he has mastered the multiplication 
table. Toa child of neglected moral nature, telling the truth, under 
sore temptation to be dishonest, is quite as difficult, nay, as impossi- 
ble. Yet how often is this demanded, when the teacher knows he- 
forehand, or ought to know, that the child will lie! 

We must build upon present attainments in morals as well as in 
other things, if we would elevate. No matter how low the moral 
plane, God has ordered that there shall be a possible, easy step up- 
ward. It is the teacher’s province to lead his charge, gently, by just 
ae steps, higher in truth and purity. 
tot principle of moral education is found in the tendency of 
the moral natu.’© ¢° 2ssimilate itself to its surroundings, whether phys- 

moral. Order, taste, and beauty in the outward 


ical, intellectual, or ~~" 
appearance of the schoo: .°0™, may be made to teach the beauty of 


holiness. Ruskin proposes firs: the clean table cloth, then, the say- 
ing of grace. A clean floor in a gex200l room possesses moral advan- 
tages over its opposite. The wonders ot the purely intellectual world, 
vividly presented to an awakening mind, may also refine and elevate 
the whole nature. 

Above all, the wise, loving soul of a true teacher shall by its own 
inspiring example do more than all other means combined can possi- 
bly accomplish. All methods will meet in such a soul; all difficulties 
be overcome. The school board may prevent the formal reading of 
the Bible in the school, but the whole essence of the New Testament 
shall be in that teacher's soul and its purifying influence shall be felt 
in a wav beyond the reach of criticism from any sect or religion. 
Leave out this loving, earnest purpose — this living soul, and the best 
method of moral instruction ever devised, will prove a miserable sham. 
— Froman Essay by Miss IsapeuiaA LAWRENCE, Teacher in the White- 
water Normal School, read on Washington's Birth Day. 
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THE SCHOOL MASTER IN POLITICS. 


This is pre-eminently the day of the school master in politics. In 
the day of Washington, the school master played no great part; for 
there was as yet no school master, in the modern sense. In the later 
but anti-bellum days, polities was in the hands of the lawyers. The 
school master played small part, except as a target for southern rage 
and bowie-knives. 

There came a time when the clergy broke over into the political 
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field and preached politics in all the pulpits of the land. Thereat the 
lawyers howled, but the school master took up his musket and went 
so far to the front that the politicians forgot all about him till he 
came home again. But now, somehow or other, the politico-lawyer 
cannot ignore him. 

On the vital questions of to-day, Prof. Perry, Prof. Sumner, Prof. 
Seelye, Jacob D. Cox and other such men, are held as of at least equal 
authority with Ben. Butler, Fernando Wood, and Tim. O. Howe. 
Even a Mississippian is found to rise in the U.S. Senate and glorify 
his courageous vote by appealing to his career as a school master. And 
to come nearer home, even at a loss of rhetorical effect, it may be re- 
marked in a practical way that the fellows who run the political ma- 
chine in Wisconsin, are beginning to find out that the school master 
is abroad. It is well. Let the teacher, the student, put on his gloves 
—if he has been able to accumulate any —and step down into the 
ring. If he gets a hearty cuff now and then, let him keep silence; 
but if any man tells him that ‘ teachers should not meddle with poli- 
tics,” let that man’s nose testify. 

But I must not speak unguardedly. I do not preach that the 
teacher and the scholar should enter into party manipulation. Above 
all things the teacher should not be an office seeker. His influence 
and work in politics should be so clear of any appearance of self-seek- 
ing as to give him the power, which always goes with wise, disinter- 
ested action. 

The teacher may do much for politics, much to bring the word back 
to its old Websterian signification, in the way of his legitimate daily 
work. It is the true office of education to prepare its recipient not 
simply for self-support, but for right living. If it does not do much 
to lift men out of the narrow, dismal realm of selfishness and prejudice 
into the freer, purer air of intelligence and benevolence, then, indeed, 
it is a snare and a delusion. — Prof. A, Sanispury, Address on Wash- 
ington’s Birth Day. 


THE £’ RE OF THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


But with al! *ac°* and many other weaknesses that might be speci- 
fied, we must be able to see, when we compare the present even with 
the comparatively recent past, that there is great hope and promise 
for the future. 

When we reflect that our present vastly differentiated system is 
nearly all the work of but little more than one generation; when we 
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discover that the conviction of the absolute necessity of universal edu- 
cation has rapidly spread and deepened, especially since the great civil 
war; when we look at the immense pecuniary, social, political, and 
moral interests at stake in the question of the education of the whole 
people, we are not left alone to blind conjecture as to what the future 
of the common school system, which within twenty-five years will 
minister to the needs of one hundred millions of freemen, will be. 

We may safely assume that the time will come when Ist, the dis- 
trict system will be universally discarded, and the township will be- 
come the unit of the school as it is of the political system. 

2. When the schools will be set apart to do a definite and appropri- 
ate work as represented by a course of study especially adapted to the 
wants of the people. 

3. When the system will be thoroughly organizedand co-ordinated 
from the primary to the high school, and from the high school to the 
university. 

4, When the teacher shall be carefully educated and trained for his 
work; when he shall be respected, trusted, supported, and rewarded 
according to his character and qualifications, and the importance of 
the duties imposed upon him. 

5. When school officers of every grade, as well as teachers of every 
grade, shall be chosen on the score of eminent fitness, and not on ac- 
count of personal or political relationships. 

6. When the tenure of office of teachers and school boards shall be 
determined solely by the question of honesty, competency and fidelity 
to the most sacred of all public trusts. 

7. When the malign influences of polities and of modern political 
methods shall be banished from education as a deadly poison from the 
fountain of our national life. 

8. When we shall behold a great and free nation organized for 
and dedicated to its paramount duty of promoting that intelligence 
and virtue, without which this “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” must inevitably perish from the earth.— 
Prest. J. W. Puenes, in an address at Whitewater, on the Birthday of 
Washington. 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


To the young teacher, the first day is an eventful and important 
one. Much depends upon the impressions he shall make when he ap- 
pears for the first time before his charge. Every precaution should 
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therefore be taken to secure pleasant and favorable impressions. The 
plans for the day should be carefully considered and deliberately exe- 
cuted. Nothing should be left to the impulse of the moment. In 
calling the school to order, let a quiet and self-possessed demeanor be 
practiced. If possible, the presence of one or more of the school 
officers should be secured, through whom an introduction to the chil- 
dren would be eminently proper, accompanied by such remarks as 
occasions of this kind seem to sanction. Let these proceedings be fol- 
lowed by a few simple and fitting words by the teacher, explanatory 
of the mutual duties and relations of instructor and pupils. This may 
be followed by some appropriate general exercise, as singing led by 
the teacher. By this means embarrassment may be dispelled and a 
bond of sympathy established between the parties who are to be so 
intimately associated in the future. If the first effort be not entirely 
successful, try again and again, until sufficient confidence is gained to 
render further intercourse pleasant and free. If singing be not prac- 
ticable, select some other exercise, in which the teacher is himself pro- 
ficient. Nothing should be undertaken in which the instructor is 
not competent to lead and inspire confidence. A hesitating and un- 
certain manner will be quickly detected by the children, and will be 
fatal to that entire confidence which a teacher should be ever able to 
command. — The Practical Teacher. 





THE COUNTRY BOY IN WINTER—A READING LESSON. 


The winter evenings of the farmer boy in New England used not 
to be so gay as to tire him of the pleasures of life before he became 
of age. A remote farm house, standing a little off the road, banked 
up with saw dust and earth to keep the frost out of the cellar, block- 
aded with snow, and flying a blue flag of smoke from its chimney, 
looks like a besieged fort. On cold and stormy winter nights, to the 
traveler wearily dragging along in his creaking sleigh, the light from 
its windows suggests a house of refuge and the cheer of a blazing fire. 
But it is no less a fort, into which the family retire when the New 
England winter on the hills really sets in. 

The boy is an important part of the garrison. He is not only one 
of the best means of communicating with the outer world, but he 
furnishes half the entertainment and takes two-thirds the scolding of 
the family circle. A farm would come to grief without a boy on it, 
but it is impossible to think of a farm house without a boy in it. 
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“That boy” brings life into the house; his tracks are to be seen 
everywhere, he leaves all the doors open, he hasn’t half filled the wood 
box, he makes noise enough to wake the dead; or he is ina brown 
study and cannot be stirred, or he has fastened a grip into some 
Crusoe book which cannot easily be shaken off. I suppose that the 
farmer boy’s evenings are not now what they used to be; that he has 
more books, and less to do, and is not half so good a boy as formerly, 
when he used to think the almanac was pretty lively reading, and the 
comic almanac, if he could get hold of that, was supreme delight. 

Of course he had the evenings to himself, after he had done the 
“chores” at the barn, brought in the wood and piled it high in the 
box, ready to be heaped upon the great ruddy fire. It was nearly dark 
when he came from school (with its continuation of snowballing and 
sliding.) and he always had an agreeable time stumbling and fumbling 
around in the barn and wood house, in the waning light. 

John used to say that he supposed nobody would do his * chores” 
if he did not get home until midnight; and he was never contradicted. 
Whatever happened to him, and whatever length of days or sort of 
weather was produced by the almanac, the cardinal rule was that he 
should be at home before dark. 

John used to imagine what the people did in the dark ages, and 
wonder sometimes if he wasn’t still in them. 

Of course John had nothing to do all the evening, after his 
“chores, — except little things.—While he drew his chair up to the 
table in order to get the full radiance of the tallow candle on his slate 
or his book, the woman of the house also sat by the table knitting and 
sewing. The head of the house sat in his chair, tipped back against 
the chimney; the hired man was in danger of burning his boots in 
the fire. John might be deep in the excitement of a bear story, or be 
hard at writing a * composition” on his greasy slate; but whatever he 
was doing, he was the only one who could always be interrupted. It 
was he who must snuff the candles, and put on a stick of wood, and 
toast the cheese, and turn the apples, and crack the nuts. He knew 
where the fox-and-geese board was, and he could find the Twelve- 
Men-Morris. 

Considering that he was expected to go to bed at eight o'clock, one 
would say that the opportunity for study was not great, and that his 
reading was rather interrupted. There seemed to be always some- 
thing to do, even when all the rest of the family came as near being 
idle as is ever possible in a New England household. 
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No wonder that John was not sleepy at eight o'clock; he had been 
flying about while the others had been yawning before the fire. He 
would like to sit up just to see how much more solemn and stupid it 
would become as the night went on; he wanted to tinker his skates, 
mend his sled, to finish that chapter. Why should he go away trom 
that bright blaze, and the company that sat in its radiance, to the 
cold and solitude of his chamber? Why didn’t the people who were 
sleepy go to bed? 

How lonesome the old house was; how cold it was, away from the 
great central fire in the heart of it; how its timbers creaked, as if in 
the contracting pinch of the frost; what a rattling there was of win- 
dows, what a concerted attack upon the clapboards; how the floors 
squeaked, and what gusts from round corners came to snatch the fee- 
ble flame of the candle from the boy’s hand. How he shivered, as he 
paused at the the stair case window to look out upon the great fields 
of snow, upon the stripped forest, through which he could hear the 
wind raving in a kind of fury, and up at the black flying clouds, amid 
which the young moon was dashing and driving on like a frail shallop 
at sea. And his teeth chattered more than ever when he got into the 
icy sheets, and drew himself up ina ball in his flannel night-gown, 
like a fox in his hole. 

For a little while he could hear the noise down stairs, and an occa- 
sional laugh; he could guess they were having cider, and how apples 
were going round; and he could feel the wind tugging at the house, 
even sometimes shaking the bed. But thisdid not last long. He 
soon went away into a country he always delighted to be in; a calm 
place, where the wind never blew, and where no one ever dictated the 
time of going to bed to any one else. I like to think of him sleeping 
there in such rude surroundings, ingenious, innocent, mischievous, 
with no thought of the buffeting he is to get from a world that has 
a good many worse places for a boy than the hearth of an old farm 
house, and the sweet, though undemonstrative affection of its family 
life—Charles Dudley Warner. 

‘iach . 


SOME RULES OF HEALTH. 


When you sit or walk, throw back your shoulders and hold your- 
self erect. This will enlarge your chest, and give your lungs, or 
organs of breathing, plenty of room. 

2. By standing or sitting erect, the bones of your body are kept 
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in their proper positions. This makes you appear much more grace. 
ful than when you stand or sit with your body bent. 

3. Do not sit down on the grass, or on the damp ground, especially 
if you have just been running or walking fast; and do not drink very 
cold water when heated by exercise. 

4. Do not wade or stand in the water with your shoes and stockings 
-on; but keep your feet dry. Ifthey get wet from walking in the rain 
or snow, rub them with a coarse towel as soon as possible, until they 
are warm again; then put on dry shoes and stockings. 

5. Do not wear your clothing tight around either your chest or 
waist, for this will injure the most important organs of your body, 
If your clothing is tight around the neck, wrist, or any of your limbs, 
it will prevent the blood from flowing as freely as it should. 

6. Eat and drink slowly. Your food will not only taste better 
than when eaten hastily, but will be more easily converted into 
healthy blood. 

7. Do not eat or drink just before going to bed; for it will prevent 
you from sleeping soundly, and is very unhealthy. Let there be an 
interval of four or five hours between meals. 

g. Children should be careful not to hold their books too near their 
faces when reading or studying. It will make them near sighted. 

9. Never try to read by twilight or by any dim light. When you 
read or work at night, place a shade over the light, so as to keep it 
from shining in your eyes. 

10. Keep your whole body clean, as well as your face and hands. 
Wear neat and dry clothing. Whole clothes look best; but it is no 
disgrace to wear patched clothing, if it is clean. 

11. On clear bright days, fill your lungs with air frequently, by tak- 
ing long breaths. Draw the air through your nostrils, and then 
breathe it out again. This will help to purify the blood. 

12. Leave some opening in your bedroom at night, to let in fresh 
air, even in the coldest weather. Neither lie, nor sit, nor stand ina 
current of air, for you may take cold. Lastly, take plenty of exercise 
in the open air and in the country air whenever you can. 


——_<—— 


Some Goop THovGuts.— Grasp every valuable idea whether ex- 
pressed by the wise or the unwise. The brain is a vast storehouse 
which the unlearned help to fill by their striking originality. Who 
has not observed that even the quack almanac contains some logic 
anda good deal of wit? These stray gems of thought, when thus 
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discovered in unlooked for places, often make the deepest impressions. 
Just as the wayfarer in some forest solitude feels an inexpressible emo- 
tion when, amid the darkened nook of the rivulet’s secret glen, he 
suddenly discovers the sparkle of a diamond. 

The human mind is never stationary; when it is not progressive it 
jsnecessarily retrograde. He who imagines at any period of his life, 
that he can advance no farther in moral and intellectual improve- 
ments, is as little acquainted with the extent of his own powers as the 
voyager was with that of the terrestrial globe, who supposed he had 
erected pillars at the end of the world, when he had only left a 
monument how much farther he might have proceeded. 

The weakest living creature, by concentrating his powers on a 
single object, can accomplish something; the strongest, by dispersing 
his oyer many, may not accomplish anything. The drop, by continu- 
ally falling, bores its passage through the hardest rock; the hasty tor- 
yent rushes over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 


Goop MANNeErRS. — The leading point in good manners is, so to act 
and speak as not to offend the feelings of others. One can give pain 
and offend in a great many ways: for instance, by being noisy, talka- 
tive, pert, saucy, and self-conceited, by speaking too much of one’s 
self, and by staring rudely in company. 

2. By doing these things, children make themselves disagreeable. 
In order to make people love you, you must not say, “I shall do as I 
like; I care for nobody;” for no one has a right to live in society unless 
he yield up a part of his self-will. 

3. A well-bred person does everything with perfect ease and quiet- 
ness. He allows nothing to rufile his temper. He enters a room qui- 
etly, though not stealthily. He sits down or rises up quietly, speaks 
with gentleness, and does every thing in a way fitted to please. 

4, An ill-bred person enters a room noisily, and sits down and rises 
up noisily. It would seem as if he could do nothing quietly. When 
he speaks, the house rings with his voice; when he walks, every tramp 
of his foot makes the room shake. 

5. Nobody likes these things; they mar every one’s comfort. To 
be cheerful, and to laugh with those who laugh, are quite different 
matters. Civility and politeness cost nothing, and will make us re- 
spected much more than costly presents. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. — A gentleman advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applicants presented themselves, 
Out of the whole number he selected one, dismissing the others. 

“T should like to know,” said a friend, “on what ground you 
selected that boy, who had not a single recommendation ?” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he has a great many, 
He wiped his feet as he came in, and closed the door after him, shoy- 
ing that he was careful; gave up his seat to the lame old man, show. 
ing that he was kind and thoughtful; he took off his cap when he 
came in, answered my questions promptly and respectfully, showing 
that he was polite and gentlemanly; he picked up a book which] 
had purposely laid upon the floor, and replaced it on the table, while 
all the rest stepped over it or shoved it on one side, and he waited 
quietly his turn, instead of pushing and crowding, showing that he 
was honest and orderly; when I talked with him, I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice order, and his teeth as 
white as milk; that his finger-nails were clean, instead of being tipped 
with jet like that handsome little fellow’s in the blue jacket. Don't 
you call these things letters of recommendation? I do; and I would 
give more for what I can tell about a boy by using my eyes ten min- 
utes, than all the letters of recommendation that he can bring me.” 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
POWERS OF THE DISTRICT. 

(). Certain taxes having been voted, can they be reduced at a special 
meeting called for the purpose ? 

A. The district can reduce the taxes if so disposed, if the meeting 
is called in season. It would be proper that three-fourths of the legal 
voters be notified of the proposed action. 

(). One of several candidates having obtained a plurality of votes, 
on a formal ballot for district treasurer, can the district proceed to 
another election lawfully ? 

A. It cannot. “In all elections for the choice of any officers, un 
less it is otherwise expressly provided, the person having the highest 
number of votes tor any office shall be deemed to have been elected to 
that office” (R. S., ch. VIT, sec. 102; T. S., 124). 
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POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


Q. We have two school houses; the district voted 8 months school, 
5 in one house, 3 in the other; the board hired a teacher for 5 months 
last winter, and have now hired one for the 3 months, for a summer 
school. Cana special meeting set aside their action, and break up 
the school ? 

A. Ifthe board has not departed from any instructions which the 
district gave, as provided in sec. 19, sub-section twelfth, the contract 
for the three month’s school is binding, and if the teacher is not 
allowed to teach the school, he is entitled to damages sufficient to 
make him good. 

Q. When there is a vacancy in the board, can the remaining two 
members hire a teacher, or must there be a full board ? 

A. The first business of the board, when a vacancy occurs, if to fill 
it, Ifthrough no fault of theirs it remains unfilled when the time 
comes that the interests of the district require that a teacher be hired, 
they can hire, and the act will be lawful. 

(). The clerk being absent, and out of reach, a new treasurer is un- 
able to file a bond approved, except by the director. Can he act law- 
fully till the clerk returns? 

A. It must be so held. He does all he can to comply with the law. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. Our district has a free high school. One of the district board 
has resigned. Does he continue to hold his place as a member of the 
high school board ? 

A. No; the place is vacant. In sucha case as yours, the district 
board is to “ constitute” the high school board. Vacancy in the first 
isa vacancy in the second. Filling the first fills the second. 

Q. We have raised money enough already for both common and 
high school purposes. Can the district now, at a special meeting, 
divide the amount, and devote the proper portion to the high school? 

A. The district has this power. 

DISTURBANCE OF SCHOOL. 

(). A young lady of seventeen has been forcibly ejected from school 
by the board, but persists in returning and sitting in the school-house 
and annoying the teacher, who does not allow her to recite. What 
is the remedy ? 

A. A summary remedy is to eject her again, by physical force, if 
she will not retire when requested. Another remedy is found in see. 
140, School Code. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


DEAR JOURNAL.— Finding an houtr’s leisure, I send you a few notes from the 
heart of New England. Entering Massachusetts by the Troy and Boston rail. 
road, I noticed Williamstown, in the northwest corner of the state, with some 
interest, remembering that her college has furnished our state university with 
two presidents. The town lies lapped quietly among the hills, but the college 
buildings are certainly not set on a hill — they are not to be seen by a passing 
traveler. The institution courts observation, I suppose, rather by the work it 
performs, the men it sends out, than by exposing itself to bleak winds. The yil. 
lage is aresort for summer tourists, and is undergoing some improvements at 
the hands of Mr. Olmstead, of New York. 

Passing North Adams, a growing, busy place, you enter the Hoosac Tunnel. 
You see a dark hole at the base of the mountain; with the lamps lighted, you are 
whisked into it, and in less than fifteen minutes you are in daylight again, and 
see adark hole behind you. But that hole, with forty miles of railroad, cost 
$13,000,000, and twenty years of labor. It is owned by the state of Massachu. 
setts, and is destined, doubtless, to render that energetic little state and its com. 
mercial metropolis a corresponding benefit. 

Greenfield, my first stopping place, is the very type of a pleasant, prosperous, 
steady going New England village. People out here don’t affect the dignity 
of cities as much as we do, when they count two, three, or four thousand. The 
traveler should not fail to go to the “ Poet’s Seat,” a high crag of trap rock near 
here, from the top of which can be a had a charming view of the surrounding 
country, now in all its freshness and beauty, At Turner’s Falls, lying at the 
foot of this crag, on Connecticut river, a considerable manufacturing village has 
grown up since I visited the spot forty years ago, including a cutlery establish. 
ment. In the line of table cutlery, this business had its first important develop. 
ment in this country, I think, in this vicinity. 

New England abounds in water power, Its agricultural population does not 
increase, but a great development of varied manufactures, has taken place, and 
every little stream has its mills or shops. At present, however, many of them are 
idle or doing little. At one village where I stopped a day, I found three or four 
hands in a factory for baby carriages, where a few years ago forty or fifty found 
employment. And so with other manufacturing industries. At one place a large 
boot factory was running, but could pay only half wages, and had to refuse nu- 
merous applicants for work. The times are out of joint. What the end will be 
it is difficult to foretell. 

I expected to see the streams dwindling away in consequence of the removal 
of timber; but it would appear that while much timber has been cut away, a 
larger expanse of the thousand hillsides is being clothed with a younger growth 
and the streams, this year at least, are fuller than they used to be at midsummer. 
But the season has been exceptional in the amount of rain. As to shade trees, 
nothing can compare with the stately rows of elms and maples in some of these 
old villages. 
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Several different tendencies are observable in the farming interests of this re- 
gion. As the older people on the farms pass away, the yeunger ones often do 
not incline to remain, but scatter to the towns and cities, or to the west. The 
poorer farms frequently pass into strange hands; usually those of thrifty Irish- 
men, who have saved up a little sum, and who turn farmers in a small way. Bet- 
ter farms are sometimes annexed to similar ones, carried on by enlightened and 
enterprising farmers; while some of the poorest seem to be pretty much aban- 
doned, and to be returning to forest. The outcome of all this is a curious prob- 
lem. 

The cemeteries, of which I visited several, suggested reflections somewhat too 
sombre to record here, but I was struck with the longevity indicated by many of 
the tombstones, a great number of ages reaching from 60 to 90. Taking up a 
country paper that recorded the deaths of the week for several towns, out of ten 
lives, seven averaged 7315 years each. Other trials indicated about the same. 
The deaths of children were not all given, I judge. 

The schools in town were closed. I noticed that the country school houses were 
generally neat and in good repair. Entering one, I found the interior to be in- 
viting, but the furniture somewhat ancient. The good school dame, Mistress 
—, was on her 78th term! Whether that implied 89 years’ service, summer 
and winter, I did not venture to ask; but on learning that she was a native of 
Chesterfield, N. H. (the school was in Vermont, not far distant), I remarked that 
Tonce had a schoolmate in the academy there, by the name of Ezekiel ——. 
“That was my brother!” exclaimed the good school mistress, and we had a 
pleasant dish of chat. Making the inevitable “ few remarks” to the children, I 
left them to the faithful, if somewhat antiquated, instructions of their mistress. 
The same day I met another teacher, a maiden of twenty summers, who inquired 
with interest about the west. 

In my native village, on the banks of the beautiful Ashuelot, the old school. 
house, of two rooms with a hall overhead, had been removed from its place, after 
aservice of fifty years, wheeled into line with the shops and stores, and put to 
ignoble purposes; but its little cupola still marked its primitive glory. On the 
other hand, the great, broad, hunchbacked tavern, with its different eras of archi- 
tecture, and its windows of many sizes, together with its capacious barns and 
spacious yard, whence stage coaches and their steeds once issued, and where the 
menagerie and the circus used to display their attractions, had disappeared, and 
on the ground was a handsome and stately school house, with its accommoda- 
tions for several departments, including a high school, and an ample lawn, set 
with choice elms and maples. The school was not in session, but the high school, 
I learned, was for the whole town. The town had “ adopted” the high school 
system, as the law of the state (New Hampshire) now permits, and the authori- 
ties endeavored to make the system popular, and the school useful to all parts of 
the town. I was told that the plan meets with favor. It was that which was 
contemplated, namely, town high schools, in the enactment of our own high- 
school law, but something entirely different has been the result. When we have 
a town system proper, we shall begin to have town high schools, not before. 

I am not here, however, dear JourNAL, to examine schools‘or to discuss school 
systems, but for rest; and nowhere can it be found in greater perfection than. 
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afhong these beautiful New England hills and valleys, beside its gurgling brook 
and placid ponds. The charm of this region can be appreciated only by one 
born here, and returning from a long sojourn in the monotonous prairie region 
of the west. And it is not alone that the eye has such an infinite, ever changing 
variety of forms upon which to rest, but all objects are invested with a grace and 
delicacy unknown at the west, and which is no mean compensation for a soil 
lacking in the generous fertility of our own. The trees, the shrubs, the flowers, 
the very weeds, are more delicate and symmetrical in form; the streams are per. 
petually assuming new aspects; the mountains, hills, and valleys entrance the 
eye with countless forms of beauty, and not unfrequently of grandeur. But J 
must close, and I must leave thee,O New England, and see thee perhaps no 
more! 
Greenfield, Mass., July 15, 1878. P. 








EDITORIAL. 


The paper which Prof. Albert Salisbury prepared on the “ History of the Wis. 
consin Teachers’ Association,” and read before the annual session of that body a 
year ago, has been printed in a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, and distributed 
among the members of the association. This paper, which is as complete as the 
space would allow, is accompanied with tables giving the statistics of all the 
sessions, with the officers, and number of members enrolled each year; and with 
a list of the various addresses and essays presented at the sessions from the be. 
ginning. No one who is not familiar with the work required in preparing such 
a historical statement, knows little of the patient research needed to reach and 
verify the numerous facts set forth in this pamphlet. From a partial investiga. 
tion of the same field two years ago, the writer can testify to the singular accuracy 
and completeness of the work. It must aid materially in strengthening the as- 
sociation, as it furnishes for the teachers of the state information of its opera. 
tions, which extend through twenty-five years, and have influenced most power. 
fully all our educational interests. The thanks of the members of the associa- 
tion were due Prof. Salisbury, and they were cordially expressed at its recent 
session, for his faithful exertions in preparing and publishing this history. 


Some reaction in the support of our graded and high schools, was expected in 
the arrangements which they would make for their management the coming 
year. It cannot be denied that the agitation which has been awakened in some 
portions of our country upon the subject of the state support of higher educa- 
tion, has disturbed the minds of some leading citizens in Wisconsin. We feared 
that the policy of maintaining our higher schools would be vigorously attacked 
in a number of localities, and that the schools therein would be seriously crip. 
pled. In this respect we have been happily disappointed. Already have the 
boards of the graded and high schools nearly completed the arrangments for 
conducting their schools next year. In some cases the amounts voted for their 
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support have been decreased; and the wages of the teachers will, therefore, be 
lessened. A few changes of the principals in these schools occur; but it is gen- 
erally observed that these changes are less in number than usual. This fact is a 
very gratifying one. A teacher thoroughly acquainted with his school, and en- 
joying the confidence of a majority of the patrons, can aid, as a rule, that school 
much more than can a stranger. Our intelligent school boards are finding out 
this truth; and the few boards which have refused this summer to reéngage tried 
and efficient principals, may discover in the end their mistake. We maintain 
that there is a general tendency toward greater permanency in our school opera- 
tions. Any opposition which now exists to the public support of our schools 
above the elementary, will increase the activity of their friends, and strengthen 
the public sentiment undrrlying them. 


The mecting of the institute conductors at Geneva Lake, in connection with 
the Teachers’ Association, was attended by about forty persons. Robt. Graham 
was chosen chairman, and Hosea Barns, secretary. Four sessions were held; 
and though the weather was exceedingly sultry and exhausting, the attendance 
and the interest did not decline in the least. All the exercises arranged on the 
programme but one, were presented. The only regret felt was that more time 
could not be taken to discuss a greater number of points in the syllabus for 1878. 
Pres. Parker presented the subject of Physiology in the district school; and 
Pres. Albee, that of Physical Geography in the same school. Prof. Chas. F. Zim- 
mermann, of Milwaukee, occupied considerable time, in a most instructive 
manner, in showing his method of teaching drawing in the elementary schools. 
But the Phonic Chart, discussed by Prof. A. Salisbury, proved the irrepressible 
subject, and captured portions of the time at three sessions. 

Notopie excited a deeper interest than the Course of Study for District Schools, 
presented by Prof. Robt. Graham, This matter has claimed the attention, more 
or less, of our prominent teachers at their conventions the past eight years. 
There was a conviction that the time had arrived when a definite course of study 
should be devised and furnished to our ungraded schools, for their adoption. 
The course presented here, was also laid before the Teachers’ Association, and 
accepted by that body. It is not claimed thatit is yet perfect, nor that it received 
the approval of all the teachers present. There was an impression on the part 
of some that it should be more specific — going more into the details of the in- 
struction given in the district schools. It is, at least, an attempt in the right di- 
rection; and it is hoped that it will provoke enough thought ,to secure its full 
development, and the universal adoption of the plan proposed. If this can be 
done in the next ten years, no greater good can be effected for our country schools. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer presented interesting remarks on the regulations for our 
district schools in respect to the teacher and the pupil. The state superintend- 
ent, owing to the lateness of the hour, occupied only a few moments in inviting 
the conductors of the institute to co-operate with him in defending and promot- 
ing the interests of public education in the state. The points in which we are 
exposed to hostile criticism, should be understood; and the facts and arguments 
used in defense, should become familiar to them. 


3— Vor. VIII.—s 
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The receipts of the State University were last year $89,902.89. This amount 
was expended during that time. Less than one-half of it was raised by the state 
tax; the balance was derived from the interest on the funds invested, from tui. 
tion fees, from the sale of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, from the farm, and from 
the laboratory. 

The running expenses of the University were $56,051 03. The instructional 
force cost $34,877.44; the incidental expenses were $6,845.98; the cost of fuel 
and lights was $6,562.71; the repairs amounted to $2,182.01; the expenses on the 
experimental] farm were $4,165.11; there were paid for printing and advertising 
$904.88; and the traveling expenses of the regents were $512.84. 

Of the sum first mentioned, the balance, $38,851.86, was disbursed as‘ follows: 
for insurance, $1,123.75; for libarary, $1,474.58; for furniture, $5,618.19; for cab. 
inet of natural history, $153.91; for apparatus, $2,668.41; for prize, and conting- 
ent expenses, $40.00; and for permanent improvements, $22,773.02. Under the 
last item nearly all the money was paid for the erection of a barn ard the mag. 
netic observatory, for alterations in the Ladies’ Hall, for the construction of the 
water supply, and for completing and finishing the Science Hall. 





No topic received a more favorable consideration at the :..eeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association than that on the relations of the Kindergarten to the pub. 
lic schools. Miss 8. A. Stewart, of the normal department of the Milwaukee 
public schools, presented an acceptable paper on this subject. She treated it ina 
practical, piquant, and convincing manner. An animated discussion followed 
the reading of the paper. The general drift of it was in favor of testing the prin. 
ciples and methods of the Kindergarten in connection with the primary depart- 
ments of our public schools. A mother, with the proper feelings and the right 
training, might reach better results at home than are realized in the Kindergar. 
ten; but, as a rule, her work is too severe, and her culture too inadequate, to 
give the proper instruction. Our teachers from the university and the normal 
schools should better understand the work in the primary schools; and the Kin- 
dergarten will bring the teacher into closer contact with the child natnre. The 
complaint was made that the normal school board had not properly investigated 
this subject; and had not prepared their schools to accept and use this system. 
The association unanimously adopted a resolution urging this board to consider 
the advisability of establishing a Kindergarten in con iection with one or more 
of the normal schools. 


A ‘course of study for our elementary schools has been published in connection 
with the syllabus for the next series of institutes. It was adopted at the recent 
annual session of the State Teachers’ Association. The discussion on this subject 
had been so full in the meeting of the institute conductors that none took place 
in the association. This was regretted, as many teachers were not present at that 
meeting, and did not obtain a clear knowledge of this course. We invite a care- 
ful study of this scheme, which has been prepared after mature deliberation. 
Let the county superintendents and the teachers in our country schools examine 
this subject, with the view of adapting it to the work of these schools; and then 
aid vigorously in securing its adoption. The aimshould be not to find the points 
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for criticism, but how to make it the most serviceable. The general plan com- 
mends itself to the judgment of our educators. To bring about the changes in 
our schoo] management and instruction, which this plan proposes, requires united 
and earnest endeavors. With intelligent and persistent action on this subject by 
the great body of the teachers and school officers in the state, we can succeed 
in systematizing and grading the work performed in our elementary schools. 

The conductors of the teachers’ institutes will occupy some time, this summer 
and fall, in explaining this course, and in devising methods for its introduction. 
Let the effort be made in all these gatherings to create a strong sentiment in 
favor of this scheme. With this, the details required in using the course can 
soon be mastered, and the difficulties can finally be removed. 





The committee on institutes have arranged for holding forty-three institutes 
the next three months. No two occur in any one county. Only eight county 
superintendents who were aided last spring, have institutes assigned to their dis- 
tricts this summer and fall. A portion of these desire to change the time for 
conducting their annual institutes from the spring to the fall; and the others 
seem to be in the condition of most needing institute instruction for their teach- 
ers. Six superintendents had their applications refused, because they were 
helped last spring, and are not now in the greatest need, or because they could 
not make arrangements satisfactory to the committee. To a few counties, where 
institutes have not been held from one to two years, the conductors would have 
been sent, if their superintendents had arranged for calling the teachers together. 
These superintendents should consider whether they are not depriving their 
counties of that aid from the state to which they are entitled, and which they 
imperitively need. To withhold institute labor from the teachers for two years, 
when there is no reason for it except official neglect, is a serious mistake. 

Of the forty-three institutes, twenty-seven are under the charge of the regular 
conductors. Twenty-five assistant conductors — a less number than were em- 
ployed last year—labor chiefly in the August institutes. Thirty-one of the {in- 
stitutes are in session two weeks each. Assistance is promised to two other coun- 
ties, if the desired arrangements can be completed. 


In two respects, at least, marked improvements should be made in our insti- 
tutes. First, A much larger number of the teachers should attend them. Last year 
lees than one-half of the public school teachers in the state received no instruc- 
tion in the institutes. In some counties, were a hundred and fifty or more cer- 
lificates were granted, less than one-third of that number were enrolled3by the 
institute conductors. The money expended by the state, and the labor performed 
in this work, are too great to be received with such apathy. Teachers who will 
not make the necessary exertions to avail themselves of the benefits thus freely 
offered them, should be denied positions in our schools. They should be treated 
as too indolent to teach, or too indifferent in obtaining the requisite qualifica- 
tions to assume the charge of the public schools. With our superior methods 
of conducting institutes, the per centage of attendance is much less than in some 
other states which could be mentioned. This is humiliating, but the fact should 
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be known. The remedy is partially in the hands of the county superintendents, 
but in a greater degree in the hands of the teachers. Both should proportionally 
consider the responsibility resting upon them. 

Second, More teachers in attendance should take a greater active part in the exer. 
cises. Some one has classified the members of our institutes as workers and ob. 
servers. We do not say that the latter class are not benefitted; we know that they 
would’retain more of the instruction and drill by an energetic participation in 
all the work. Let the timid ones acquire confidence in themselves, so much as to 
ask practical questions, and to recite calmly in the classes whenever called upon. 
Let no one shun any exercise in fear of exhibiting his ignorance, or of inviting 
a sharp reproof from the conductor. These institutes are not appointed with the 
view of affording the teachers a social time. The opportunity for visiting and 
getting acquainted, is merely incidental. The exchange of views upon school 
work, and the account of personal experiences in teaching, may be made valu. 
able. No doubt, the associations here formed greatly aid, many times, the teach. 
ers in the country. But the institute, like a well-ordered school, is for careful 
study, for stimulating thought, for acquiring self-possession under strong excite. 
ment, for drill in observing wholesome and rigid regulations for conduct, and 
for ascertaining how much one’s knowledge of the common branches is exact 
and serviceable. Besides, a valuable fund of information in reference to the 
methods of teaching and conducting a school, can be gained. Then, to secure 
the best advantages of the institute work, and to repuy the state for the expendi- 
ture of money and toil, each attendant shouid strive to participate fully in all 


the exercises, 


THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL LAW. 

In a short article under this head, on page 392, Mr. Pease takes, we think, some 
quite untenable positions: 

“ First.— After a single school district has adopted the high school system, it 
then becomes a high school district,’ and “ ceases to be a common school dis- 
trict.” His argument, not to recite it at length, is in brief, that if must be so 
because it ought to be so; because it is more convenient to view it in that light. 
(The only case, by the way, in which a single district can become a high school 
district, under the revision, is that of a district containing within its limits an 
incorporated village.) Now if the revisers had intended to provide that the pre- 
vious organization and corporate existence of such a district should be abrogated 
by its adoption of the high school system, they would have said so, probably. 
Instead of this, they provide for other officers and another board, to have charge 
of the high school, and who shall do every thing that ordinary officers and an 
ordinary board do, that is applicable to such high school district. But this is 
quite a different thing from charging them with the duties that are not applica- 
ble to the high school; that pertain to the district simply as a common school 
district. It would be needless, of course, to elect two different sets of persons 
as common school officers and high school officers; ordinarily, at least, it would 
be more convenient to elect the same persons to both sets of functions, and thus 
to have only one board. But the law is changed in that it does not constitute 
the common school board of a district the high school board, as before. 
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The second position taken needs no comment. Such high school district, in 
case it ceases for a time to maintain its high school, or its high school organiza- 
tion, does not forfeit the privilege of restoring it. But in the mean time, the 
district, as a common school district, is obliged to maintain a common school. 

As to the third proposition, it has no force if the first one falls to the ground, 
Not only so, but the obvious intent of the section referred to, 496, is to limit the 
pestowment of aid to free high schools to those cases where they are maintained 
ina building not used for other school purposes. “ Any high school district 
which shall have established and maintaiaed a free high school, in a building 
not used for other school, purposes, for not less than three months in each year, 
shall be entitled to receive,” etc. Now this provision may be one of such a na- 
ture as will preclude nearly all the high schools in the state from receiving aid, 
after the revision of the statute takes effect; but the remedy is found in further 
legislation; and in the mean time the provision applies to a high school district 
that contains within its limits an incorporated village, just the same it applies 
to one that contains a city, or is identical with the territorial limits of a city, or 
town, or union of towns. The building must not be used for other school pur- 
poses, though it may be used for mercantile or manufacturing purposes, for lec- 
tures, meetings, or what not, so far as the law provides. 

A New Scnoo, Desk.—We call attention to a new desk just brought out 
by A. H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago. It is well known that, at the present 
time, an increasing number of children are found on examination to have more 
or less impaired vision; in Berlin, Prussia, it was 53 per cent.; in the city of 
New York, 42 per cent. It is believed, and on good grounds we think, that 
bending over the school desk, while studying, tends to induce myop/éa, or short- 
sightedness, and to increase and confirm the defect, if it already exists. The 
desk above referred to has been designed a view to lessen or prevent the evil. 
It is so constructed that, when the pupil is studying, half the desk folds back 
and forms a book-holder, bringing the book ata proper angle before the eye, and 
at a proper distance from it, while the pupil sits erect, ‘and uses his eyes, it is 
claimed, without strain, fatigue, or injury. Parents, teachers, and school officers 
cannot but be much interested in this invention. We most sincerely hope that 
itmay prove one of the things that shall help to preserve the eye-sight of our 
children. A book holder placed on an ordinary desk operates in the same way. 
The proper admission and regulation of light in the school room is anothér im. 
portant thing to be attended to. 
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REPORT ON INSTITUTES FOR LAST YEAR. 


The following report, except the tabular statements, was presented and adopted 
at the last annual meeting of the Regents of Normal schools: 


The committee on Institutes submit to the board of regents the following re- 
port of their operations since the last annual meeting. 
They held in July, a year ago, a meeting of the institute conductors, in connec- 
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tion with the annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Green 
Bay. This meeting occupied only a day and an evening; and while not largely 
attended, it was a profitable occasion. The chief work consisted in the discussion 
of the outline of the studies which the committee had prepared for the institutes 
to be held shortly afterwards. The object of this discussion was two-fold: To 
familiarize the assistant conductors with the subjects to be taught in the insti. 
tutes, and to unify the instruction given by all the conductors. 

Arrangements were made for holding forty-seven institutes during the three 
months beginning with August last year. Two of them, in Pierce and Taylor 
counties, were subsequently abandoned. Besides the regular conductors, Profs, 
Graham, McGregor, Salisbury, and Thayer, thirty-one assistant conductors were 
employed, chiefly in August. They were mainly teachers who had acquired al. 
ready some experience in the institute work. 

The spring institutes were held during March and April. They were twenty. 
one in number, and were wholly under the charge of the regular conductors. In 
addition to these, two were appointed for Fond du Lac and Juneau counties; 
but they were suspended, as the time for holding them did not accommodate the 
teachers of these counties. 

For this last series of institutes the outline of studies was prepared by the reg. 
ular conductors, under the direction of the committee. It embraced the second 
portion of a course of instruction which has been adopted, to cover three years, 
A circular containing this outline was published, and furnished to all the mem. 
bers of these institutes. 

Reference to the tables given shows that sixty-six institutes were in session 
last year, all of which have reported. Instruction was given for ninety-five weeks 
in thirty-seven one-week, and twenty-nine two-week institutes. This makes two 
institutes mere than those held the year before, with four weeks less time. This 
fact is due to the change of the normal institutes from four weeks’ duration to 
two weeks. Both series of institutes, last year, were attended by 1,357 males, 
and 3,433 females, the whole number being 4,790. The attendance was 239 over 
that reported for the previous year. 

An examination of the reports of the conductors gives us the fact that, of the 
whole number attending the institutes, 3,013 had previously received, and 1,767 
had not received, instruction in former institutes in the state. It is interesting 
to note the kinds of the schools in which the members of the institutes have pre- 
pared themselves for teaching. Of these, 419 have attended the colleges and 
universities; 394, the academies; 460, the normal schools; 2,055, the high schools, 
and 1,183, the common schools only. Of those present at the institutes, 1,767 had 
never taught in the public schools, but were intending to teach. 

The sixty-six institutes were held in forty-eight counties, making eighteen 
counties which were favored each with two institutes. The committee have en- 
deavored to follow the directions to appoint institutes in those counties most 
needing them —those calling for this kind of work, and the more remote from 
the normal schools. Still, twelve counties did not enjoy, last year, the benefit of 
institute instruction. In six of these, Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglass, Lin- 
coln, and Taylor, no labor under the supervision of the committee has ever been 
performed. This is owing to the few schools organized in these sparsely set- 
tled sections. One of these counties, Taylor, asked for aid. Of the remaining 
counties, Dunn and Jefferson had institutes in the spring of 1877; the other four, 
Fond du Lac, Milwaukee (1st Dist.), Shawano, and Winnebago, held their last 
institutes in the spring and fall of 1876. 

The committee have labored to become thoroughly acquainted with the inter- 
ests under their charge. They have had frequent interviews with the conductors, 
both regular and assistant; they have visited a majority of the institutes, and 
carefully inspected the work done in them; and they have consulted with the 
county superintendents and other educators of the state, in reference to the needs 
of the teachers, and the influence which the institutes are exerting over them and 
the public schools. 

The expenditures for the institutes, the past year, are classified as follows: 


Salaries and expenses of the regular conductors....... ... $3,423 71 
Salaries and expenses of the assistant conductors.......... . 2,486 21 
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Incidental expenses of the county superintendents, allowed. 38 95 
Services and expenses of the institute committee.........-- 279 10 
Expenses for lecturcs.........sccccccccccceccccccccccesess 114 60 
Printing and blank books............ceecee eee eeeseeeeee 260 20 
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Amount of state appropriation. .............0--ee-eeeeeees $2,000 00 
Amount appropriated by the board of normal regents...... 5,000 00 


————— 
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Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. WuItrorp, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
Wo. E. Suita, 
Institute Committee. 


THE EXHIBITORY DEPARTMENT. 


The following article on this subject was prepared for the Daily Herald, at 
Geneva Lake, with the request that it should also appear in the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion. We take pleasure in giving space for it.—Ebs. 

The exhibitory department of the Teachers’ Association, held in the basement 
of the opera house, is, perhaps, the most interesting feature of the meeting now 
being held here, and every one, not only teachers, but others, will be well repaid 
for the trouble of examination. 

The schools having a representation here of actnal work done by pupils, rang- 
ing from the lowest to the highest grades, are the normal school of Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee public schools, especially the 12th ward, including Kindergarten 
work, public schools of La Crosse, Janesville, Beloit, and Necedah. The county 
superintendents work is also shown. The basement is filled with this sort of 
exhibits, and it shows that in these schools the teaching has either been very ex- 
cellent, or that there has been a great improvement since the time when we 
wrestled with pot-hooks. 

In the exhibits of the schools, the matters shown by each have a great similarity, 
and one gves far to show what is done by the others. The Milwaukee 12th dis- 
trict school is the first as one enters the door, and an idea of its exhibits serves to 
give a general idea of all, excepting as it is connected with the Kindergarten 
system, which is taught in this school, We find here the examination papers of 
the end of the last school year, neatly bound and indexed. Every department of 
the school is shown by the work of its pupils. A few books containing the 
specimens of the scholars, from seven to sixteen years old, is of great interest‘to 
most of the visitors, for it shows what a careful mechanical training of the child, 
when taken very young, will do. Specimens of the work of children, seven and 
eight years old, are really remarkable for their neatness; their writing excels a 
great part of the letters that we get from various parts of the country, while one 
specimen by a girl of twelve years — Nellie Griffiths — was almost faultless. Of 
course all this work was mechanical, but in the other branches where study is 
required, it was surprising to see how well the little chaps have done. The orig- 
inal compositions of a few little tods, only seven years old, were very unique, 
and we would like to reproduce them had we the space to spare, which we 
haven’t. 
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The drawing department of the Milwaukee schools is under a separate system 
from the rest of the schools. Prof. Chas. Zimmermann, an enthusiast in that line, 
has charge of this important position. He holds drawing institutes every Sat. 
urday afternoon, at which the teachers are obliged to attend. They then teach 
the children what they have learned. The whole of the 11,000 school children of 
Milwaukee have to learn to draw as soon as they enter the schools. The pencil 
and slate are given to them on their entrance, and it is the chief method of jp. 
struction used. A large number of drawings are shown, most of which are orig. 
inal designs, many are specimens of object drawing and memory drawings. 

The public school exhibit, of La Crosse, very ably engineered by Prof. C. W. 
Roby, shows how the work of teachers may be systematized. Probably no city 
in the state can show a system where every scholar is so under the control of the 
superintendent of schools as in La Crosse. The superintendent has his office in 
the city, where reports are brought to him in regard to every matter pertaining 
to the pupils. All work done has to pass through his hands for examination, 
but the labor of making these reports has been so systematized that it really is 
no labor at all. Some very fine specimens of map-drawing are shown in this 
collection. 

Oshkosh Normal school has a large number of anatomical and physiological 
charts which were made by pupils who were taking a fourteen weeks course in 
physiology, and after only twelve weeks instruction in drawing. How they did 
it isa wonder. The charts are perfect in every respect of detail and color. The 
work of children in the composition of original music is a special feature of 
this exhibit. Two young Misses, Flora Harshaw, daughter of Postmaster Har- 
shaw, and Nia Sawyer, grand-daughter of the redoubtable Hon. Philetus Sawyer, 
have each apiece of music which exhibits high musical powers. These girls 
are only 13 years of age. The most interesting exhibit, however, is the Kinder- 
garten work, under the supervision of Prof. Richardson of Milwaukee. The 
Kindergarten system is not to teach the child to learn things by memorizing 
definitions given in books, for he has no books. He makes his own books, and 
learns objects and numbers before he can read. 

The work of the first school year is somewhat as follows: 

f Crass A.— Work of the first six months, copied by the teachers, designed to show the kind 
of work done by children before they can write or draw. 

Crass B.— Pupils’ work after they have learned to write and draw, designed to show the skill 
of hand and eye as developed by the first year of school. 

Schedule — Class A include, as far as possible, copies of the following: 

1. (a), Forms of Beauty; (b), Forms of Knowledge, laid by pupils with block, tablets and 
sticks. 

2. Colored designs, mounted. ; 

3. Diagrams showing how number, direction, etc., are taught with the above named material. 

Class B differs from the above in that all work is to be performed by the pupils themselves. 
It is also more comprehensive, and includes: 

1. Forms drawn from using blocks, tablets and sticks as patterns. 

. Original forms designed and mounted by pupils. 
. Colored designs formed from folding, cutting and mounting colored paper. 
. Free hand drawing, both copy and design. 


. Language, written spelling of words learned in connection with talks and plays. 
. Examples showing a knowledge of various numbers less than ten. 


So Ot me So 29 


The difference between the system as here shown, and the European system, is 
very great as regards actual results, the principle being the same. The cost of 
the old Kindergarten work was one objection to it, it being from tweive to four- 
teen dollars for each pupil, while this system costs only thirty-five cents for the 
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apparatus absolutely necessary, and only one dollar for the fullest assortment. 

This item of cheapness will tend to make Kindergarten work popular, as it 

should, for it seems to us that no branch of education is, or rather can be, of so- 

much importance as this same approved system of teaching the young. 
cg AA we FT 


SUMMER AND FALL INSTITUTES. — 




















County. | Place. | Time. Ww - Conductor. 
—————————— SS - | oe —_—— 
Calumet...... Ohiltonss ss.40<... | Aug. 2 | R. Graham. 

Manitowoc .... Manitowoc...... Aug. 19 2 | R. Graham & W. A. Walker. 

Sheboygan.. - Plymouth ee | Sept. 2) 2 | R. Graham & B. R. Grogan. 

MIGOE ogee sce ol Sturgeon Bay....) Sept. 16 1 | R. Graham. 

Shawano .....| Shawano........ | Sept.23, 1 | R. Graham. 

Oconto ....... OCORW:..c0 505000 | Sept. 3 1 | R. Graham. 

Waushara.... Plainfield ...... | Oct. 7 2 | R. Graham. 

Fond du Lac.., Fond du Lac.... | Oct. 21,1 |B. Graham. 

Brown ....... | West Depere..... | Aug.12 2 | H. Barns & A. A. Miller. 

Winnebago...; Neenah ......... | Aug.19| 2 | A.O. Wright & F. A. Morgan 

Marathon. ...; Wausau....... ..| Sept. 2) 1 | Hosea Barns. 

Kewaunee ..... Kewaunee.......| Sept.16) 1 | W. A. Walker. 

Grant......66 00: Lancaster........ | Aug. 5| 2 | D. McGregor & A.R. Sprague 

Towa.... ..-. Mineral Point ...| Aug.19} 2 | D. McGregor & A. R. Sprague 

Eau Claire...., Eau Claire....... Sept. 2| 2 | D. McGregor. 

Marquette ....| Montello......... Sept. 16) 2 | D. McGregor. 

Adams....... ; Friendship......} Sept.30) 2 | D. McGregor. 

Dane, 2d dist..| Middleton....... | Oct. 14 1 | D. McGregor. 

Sauk ....... ..| Reedsburg].......) Aug. 5} 2 | N.C. Twining & J. T. Lunn. 

Juneau ....... New Lisbon.....| Aug. 5} 1 | BM. Reynolds & T.F. Frawley 

Richland .....| Richland Center.; Aug. 12} 2 | B.M. Reynolds & C. H. Nye. 

—-: ai i eal ecata’e | Aug. 19) 2 | re = k & T. C. Richmond. 
ermmon..... ech WIFOQURs ¢:0.cc:0:0.s Sept. 2} 2 | {utton & O. B. Wyman. 

Jefferson......) Fort ican ..| Aug. 5) 2 )A. Salisbury & J. Q. Emery. 

ae Se dist..| og peace reee| te 19) 2 > reserve & H. D. Maxson. 
enosha .... | Wilmot .. .cccses Sept. 2} 2 | A. Salisbury. 

Racine....... | Rochester ....... | Sept.16] 2 | A. Salisbury. 

Green Lake...) Kingston ....... | Sept.30) 2 | A. Salisbury. 

Ozaukee...... | Port Washington. | | Aug.19} 2 | I. N. Stewart & D. H. Flett. 

Milwaukee, 2d) Wauwatosa...... Aug.26, 2 | A. A. Miller & D. H. Flett. 

oe oes) RROPD « oe-c0's 50:0] ase 19) 2 | J.Q. Emery & J. M. Rait. 
HALO. «5:6 v6. DEN icare wesc ooo Aug. 5) 2. J. B. Thayer & F. D. Ensign. 

ae Galesville...... Aug. 19) 2 iJ. B Th: iyer & J. H.Cummings 

OL era clave ioe | Centralia........ Sept. 2} 2 | J.B. Thayer. 

LaCrosse....., Onalaska........ Sept.166 1 J.B. Thayer. 

Chippewa.....! Chippewa Falls..) Sept.23) 1. J.B. Thayer. 

Clark ........| Neillsville....... Sept. 30) 2 J. B. Thayer. 

Barron ....... | Shetek .....+...- | Oct. 144 1 J.B. Thayer. 

Paylor.«:s.s.00.6 | Medford..... eeee| Oct. 21) 1 | J.B. Thayer. 

OD iss vanes | Menomonie...... Aug. 5} 2. A. Earthman. 

Oh) SR Farmington Centr Aug.19) 2 <A. Earthman. 

Jackson...... Black Rives Falls. Aug.19) 2 A.J. Hutton & T. F. Frawley. 
St. Croix .....| New Richmond.., Aug.19} 2. L. D. Harvey. 








Wx. ©. ‘Warten, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
Wma. E. Smiru, 
Madison, Wis., July 2, 1878. Institute Conn ittee. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF Epucation. For the year 1876. Washing. 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1878. 2 
This volume contains in all 1,154 compact pages. Some 200 are devoted to the 

report proper; about 500 to abstracts from other reports, etc., and the remaining 
450 to statistical tables. The interval of nearly two years between the date of 
the report itself and the publication of the entire volume, is due, we suppose, in 
part, to the delay incident to obtaining materials for the abstracts and tables and 
to the work of compiling; and in part to the slowness of operations in the print. 
ing office. In connection with the reports for 1874 and 1875, a vast store. 
house of information, together with means for comparison and for the measure 
of progress, is afforded by this publication, up to the close of 1876. We note im. 
provements in the methods, fullness, and accuracy of the matters presented. One 
‘rawback is the variety of laws and usages in the different states, and varying 
practices in institutions of a similar character, rendering it difficult, if not im. 
possible, to present as many things in as clear tabular form as would be desira- 
ble. If the general government has to doat all with education, it might as well 
lo something to aid in simplifying and unifying educational reports, though it 
may be impracticable to change materially the educational customs of the differ. 
nt states. 

Pre YEAR Book or Epucation. By Henry Kiddle, and Alex. J. Schem. New 
York: E. Steiger. London: Sampson & Low. 420 pp., large 8vo. 

The editors of this work will at once be recognized as the editors of the Cyclo- 
pedia of Education, to which the Year Book is in fact a supplement; a supple- 
ment that needs to be continued from year to year, that the means of knowledge 
may keep pace with educational progress and improvement. That the work is 
fresh, and that the editors present matters of present and pressing interest, will 
be seen in the fact that among the topics brought forward prominently, are the 
co-education of the sexes, compulsory school attendance, denominational schools, 
school savings banks, the metric system, pedagogic museums, and social econ- 
my. Although entitled the Year Book for 1878, it must not be supposed that 
ill, by any means, of the statistical facts presented come down so late as to em- 
brace returns for the present year, but the latest information attainable is given. 
Itis proper to note that about 100 pages are occupied with a catalogue of edu- 
-ational works, and with book lists and price lists of various educational pub- 
lishers; but this makes the work much more convenient and useful. 

Domestic Monruiy. Inthe August number, besides the usual timely and 
judicious comments on the fashions, there is also an instructive article on dress- 
making, in which ladies will find many valuable hints and suggestions regard- 
ing the construction of all kinds of garments. For fullness, freshness, and relia- 
bleness of its fashion reports, this magazine is excellent, and its information can 
he turned to practical account. The literary contents are, as usual, of a high 
order, and embrace a very interesting paper on Art, by Caroline A. Merighi. The 
Domestic Monthly is published by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway, New York, 
at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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NOTES. 


PRESIDENT Bascom, of the State University, 
is spending his vacation in Colorado 

The State University opens its fall term 
Sept. 4th, and continues it fifteen weeks 

H. D. Kinney, of Whitewater, has been en 
gaged as the principal of the high school at 
Wonewoc. 

Pror. B. M 
Minn., to take the charge of the public schools 
of that city 


REYNOLDS goes to Northfield, 


Joun H. Borie, of Cold Springs, has been 
hired as the principal of the high school at 
Reedsburg, Sauk Co. 

Mr. L. D. Roperts, who taught, last year, at 
Shawano, goes to Stoughton next year at the 
head of the public school 

The fall term of Elroy seminary begins 
Aug. 29th, and continues thirteen weeks. The 
old teachers are retained. 

THE attendance at the high school in Mon 
tello, Marquette county, was 95 per cent. dur 
ing the winter and spring terms 
TWELVE pupils graduated, June 28th, in the 
T pupil luat J 28th ! 
This isa good re 


for the principal, Prof. I. N. Stewart 


high school at Berlin 





Pror. Gro. R. KLEERERGER, lately of the 


Whitewater Normal School, has gone to Cali 
fornia to teach in a public school at Salinas. 
H. W. Demine, a 


versity, has been engaged as the principal « 


rraduate of the State Uni 


the high school at Neillsville, Clark county 

C.M. Gates, of Clinton Junction, has secur- 
ed the charge of the Waupaca high schoo! for 
the next year. He has already taught with ex 
cellent success. 

Henry J. Curtis, who has been teaching 
the past two years the graded school at Milto 
Junction, takes the principalship of the schoo 
at Junean, Dodge Co, 

Mrs. Apa Ray Cooke, a graduate of both 
the Whitewater Normal Schoo] and Milton 
college, takes charge of the public school at 
Edgerton, Rock Co., next year. 

Geo. F. t college 
opens the high school at New 
principal, Sept. 16th. He has 
excellent reputation as a teacher 

WE learn that Prof. C 


amost thorough study of pedagogics 


Foster, a graduate of Beloi 


ishon. as th 





ady won an 





F. Viebahn is making 
He is 
using all the German works on the subject 
which he can obtain. 





Tue fall term of Milton college opens Sept- 
The fac- 
ulty --nine in number —is the ablest the in- 
stitution has ever employed. 


4th, and continues thirteen weeks. 


THE graduating exercises of eighteen mem- 
bers of the Beloit high school were held, June 
28th. The class motto was, “The end not 


yet.” This school takes a front rank in the 


Last year institutes were held in New Jer- 
sey in all the 


; counties but one; and the at- 
tendance upon them ranged from 95 to 98 per 





cent. of all the teachers eng 





ged in the public 
schools. 

T. C. RichmMonp, superintendent of Green 
county, opens, August 19th, his usual fall insti- 
He will t 
Superintendent Morg 


tute for six weeks. 


e assisted by ex- 








n, and Profs. Twining 


and Rait 





L. L. Wrieut, superintendent of Waupaca 


county, writes that he will hold a two weeks’ 
institute at Weyauwega, beginning August 


2th. He will depend on home help for the 





ection 


Tue high school at Lodi graduated. June 


eight pupils. The exercises were of a 
superior character. Th 
sensibly retain Prof. W. 1 


another year 


school board very 
Todd, as principa 
Pror. J. H. Terry, principal of 


schoo! of Mineral 





isfactory report, at the close of the year. of th 
condition of the school. It was published in 
th wee 





Pror. J. D. Bonn and his wife, both of whom 





have been connected for several y 
the public schools of St. Pau 


ed the annual session of the Sta 





Association, at Geneva Lak« 

Cuas. F. ZimMERMANN, teacher of drawing ir 
the public schools of Milwaukee, will give in- 
struction in this branch for a week at each of 
the institutes held, in August, at Chilton, Lan 
caster, Elkhorn, and Neenah 

Dr. JAMES W. Strong, president 
ge, Northfield. Mint 


ioit, coes to Europ: t 





former; 
remain until winter, 


fora much needed rest. Heis building up ar 


able and well endowed institution 

Pror. Briecs, who has been principal of a 
ward school in Racine, takes the place of his 
brother, the coming year, in the high school 


north side. at Manitowoc 
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M. E. Norris, superintendent of Crawford 
county, expects to hold an institute at Sene- 
ca, the second week in September. He de- 
pends on such aid as he can procure in his 
county, and expects a large attendance of the 
teachers. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction, at Fabyan’s, in the 
White Mountains, attention was quite largely 
given to the papers and discussions upon 
“School Supervision,” and “The Examina- 
tion of Teachers.” 

Tue educational exhibit of this country at 
the Paris exposition, is said to be very credit- 
able. The prompt response for materials from 
the several states, and the energy of Superin- 
tendent Philbrick, have secured this result. 
Only $3,009 were contributed by our goyern- 
ment to furnish this exhibition. 

Tue school house and furniture of District 
No. 13, in the town of Mineral Point, Iowa 
county, were totally destroyed by the tornado, 
May 23d. ‘This district is largely in debt, and 
has no money by which it can baild another 
house. It has appealed to the state for aid, 
which, unfortunately, it has not the power to 
grant, further than loaning money on interest 
to assist in the erection of a house. 


THE town of Muscoda, Grant county, has 
organized, the past year, a township high 
school. Prof. Harvey R. Smith, a graduate of 
Oshkosh Normal School, has had the charge 
of it. The efficient work which he has per- 
formed. is shown by the fifty pupils in attend- 
ance, and their high standing at the examina- 
tions the close of the year. 

DvuRING the session of the State Teachers’ 
Association, it was found impossible to pro- 
cure time for the meeting of the principals of 
the free high schools. Thursday afternoon 
was set down for this meeting, but the Asso- 
ciation was compelled to occupy that time in 
order to complete its business. 

Erastus C. Benepict, Chancellor of the 
University of New York, said, in his address 
of welcome before the convocation of that 
body, July 18th, as follows: ‘The good of the 
state requires that its educational, as well as 
its military interests shall be protected. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the state ought 
to pay only for instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. It wants, besides these, 
that education and cultivation which give the 
world that assurance of a man with all his fac- 
ulties sharpened, and powers strengthened 
and multiplied, for these are the wealth of the 
state.” The higher education of the citizen is 
not, therefore, private property. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Tue salary of the four regular conductors 
of institutes, Profs. Graham, McGregor, Sal- 
isbury, and Thayer, was established at $2,000 
each, per annum, at the last meeting of the 
normal regents. 

Tue tuition of each pupil, in the intermedi. 
ate grade of the four normal schools, has been 
fixed at thirty cents per week. 

Last year, the receipts for tuition, book 
rents, and book sales, in the normal schools, 
were as follows: 





Plattevilie,.... ee <anannevoes xéve $3.856 53 
Ne REOOOOD, cee ccccensceces * 2,818 4 
CEE Gcabistetsaseiee” “eves ce 5,449 2 
River Fee, oct. saciess 3,462 77 

NI etcccciacsaaneaee psan . $15,587 46 


THE two terms in Latin, which have been 
required of the students in the elementary 
course in the normal schools who enter the 
higher course, have been eliminated. 

Pror. HeNryY FREEMAN, superintendent of 
the public schools of Rockford, Il., for the 
past nineteen years, and Prof. B. F. Stanley, 
principal of the public school at Richmond, 
Ill., were in attendance at the late meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association; and were made 
honorary members of that body. 

Tue Herald. a weekly paper published at 
Geneva Lake, was issued daily during the ses- 
sion of the Teachers’ Association. It con- 
tained full accounts of the operations of the 
Institute Conductors’ meeting. and of the pro- 
ceedings, papers, and discussions of the Asso- 
Mr. J. E. Heg, the editor, laid the 
teachers present under obligations for his en- 
terprise in this matter, and for the many oth- 
er favors which he showed them. 


ciation. 


Supt. Burton, of Janesville, sends us a 
neatly printed sheet of selections designed to 
supplement the reading lessons in the schools, 
and compiled by Miss De Ette Howard, one 
of his teachers. The idea is an excellent one, 
and the compilation well made. We have 
transferred some of the selections as * short 
articles,”’ to this number. 

Pus.ic schools of La Crosse had. the past 
year, an enrollment of nearly 2,200 pupils. 
Percentage of monthly {attendance in all the 
schools, for the year, was 96.22. Under punc- 
tuality, there were only 226 cases of tardiness 
--being 115 less than the previous year. Al- 
ready, 46 pupils have been promoted to the 
high school from the grammar grades. Dur- 
ing the year, 112 different students have attend- 
ed the high school, which will open in Sep- 
tember, with at least 120, in the commodious 
and splendid new building now nearly finish- 
ed. 





ors 
sal. 


the 





Pror. FRANK L. GREEN, of Alfred Center, 
y, Y.,a graduate of Amherst college, Mass., 
has been engaged to assist Prof. Albert Mark 
ham in his academy, at Milwaukee. Prof. 
Green has taught successfully in similar posi- 
tions in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Pottstown, 
Penn. Prof. Markham has lately issued a very 
neat catalogue of his institution for the past 
year. He had seventy students in attendance 
—twenty-one In the preparatory, and forty- 
nine in the academic department. An elegant 
school building--a model of its kind-- was 
erected by him ijast year, and first occupied 
last spring term. It has a central and eligible 
location in the city. The fal! term opens Sep- 





tember 2d. 

M. T. Park has been transferred from the 
directorship of the model classes in the Osh- 
kosh Normal School, to a position in the nor- 
mal department of the same school. Prof. L. 
W. Briggs. of Manitowoc, takes his place. 
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Tue “Iron Bound” books advertised by 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., are a new thing 
under the sun. If the invention is all that is 
claimed, its economical bearings are of great 
importance. Read the advertisement. 

TuE New England Conservatory of Music, 
in Boston,— the largest institution of its kind 
perhaps in the world — gives no less than 125 
hours’ instruction at the low price of $15. It 
employs 75 of the best instiuctors in Ameri- 
ca, and offers advantages such as no other 
school probably can command. It places a 
thorough musical education within the reach 
of all. 

THE success of the Teachers’ Association at 
Geneva Lake was due largely to the industry 
and skill which the local committee of ar- 
rangements, Dr. G. E. Catlin, C. E. Buell, 
Esq. ., and Prof. W. J. Warner, exhibited in pro- 
curing boarding accommodations for the mem- 
bers, conveyances froma railroad station to 
the village, convenient rooms for the sessions 
of that body, and steamboats for the excur- 
sion. 








JUST PUBLISHED. | 


BUTTERFIELD’S SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


Being a concise treatise on Grammatical and Rhetorical Punctuation 
for the use of Schools. By C. W. Butterfield. Bound in flexible cloth. 


Price 40 cents. 
at introductory rates. 


Copy mailed on receipt of price. 


Copies to teachers 


Though the work is designed for the use of schools, it is also adapted for the 
requirements of professional and business men,who desire to write or correspond 


without fear of misapprehension or mistake. 


A useful diagram for teaching the 


system, and an exemplification of the marks used in proof reading, are a suit- 


uble appendix to the work. 


W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, Illustrated by a New System of 
Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carpenter, Prof. of English in the University 


of Wisconsin. 
This book, the result of the author’s 


experience in the class room, is designed 


to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure 
of sentences, which an ordine ary knowledge of English grammar may presup- 


pose, and thus fix in the ey 


»and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowl- 


edge of which, as a rule, is wanting among students. 


Price, in boards, 25 cents. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


W. J. PARK & €0., Publishers, Madison, Wis 1Se 





can make money faster at work for us than | 
at anything else. Capital not required; we 


will start you. $12 perday at home made 


by the industrious. Men, women, boys and 
girls wanted everywhere to work for us. Si 
isthe time. ‘‘ostiy outfit and terms free. Ad-| 
dress, TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotarg Hangings, for Churc: hes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarnis, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpvuzsn & Tirr, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnath, 





MUSIC | 15 ache, NeW ENGLAND 
Lessons for 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


Conservatory, 


world, Open all the year. %5 eminent professors. 18,000 


students since 1867. 


Situations secured for its graduates. 


For prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 


MUSICAL 
BUREAU. 


Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 











NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


I. Spectra ExcHancE Price.— For supplies for first introduction 
into schools, in exchange for the corresponding old books of 
other series in use in the schools. 

II. Sprrcran InrrRopuction Price. — For supplies for first intro- 
duction into schools where not already in use. 

If]. Reeutar Price. — For supplies, not for first introduction, sent 
by express or freight on receipt of price. If ordered by mail, 
one-sixth must be added to cover postage. 

SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES to teachers and school officers will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the “ introduction ” price, with 
the express understanding that they are for examination with 

,- a view to first introduction. 


i Il. Ill. 
es . ; Exchange. Introduction. Regular. 
HARVEY’S GRADED-ScHOOL SPELLER (just pub- 
lished), with a familiar system of Diacritical 


Marks. 12mo, 152 pp. Illustrated. $0.11 $0.15 $0.18 
BARTHOLOMEW’S GRADED I.Essons IN LATIN 

(just published), 12mo, 150 pp. 50 65 80 
Bu.uet’s First Lessons IN FRENCH, 30 43 50 
Norton’s ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 65 90 1.10 
THALHEIMER'S GENERAL History, 15 1.00 120 
Kipp.e’s How to TEAcu, 1.00 1.00 
PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 1.00 1.00 
Ray’s New Prrmary ARITHMETIC, 10 13 5 
Ray’s New INTELLECrvuAL ARITHMETIC, 17 21 225 
Ray’s New PRActTIcAL ARITHMETIC, 30 AQ 50 

WISCONSIN EDITION OF ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
Eciectic PRIMARY GEOGRAPAY, No. 1, B33 45 5d 
Ecuectic INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, No. 2, Wis. ed. 66 90 1.10 
For Higher Schools. 

Ecuectic ScHooL, GEoGRAPHY, No. 3, Wis. ed,, 78 1.05 1.80 
McGuffey’s Readers, Venable’s U.S History, 

Harvey’s Readers, Andrew’s U.S. Constitution, 

Harvey’s Grammars, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, Schuyler’s Elementary Geometry, 

White’s Arithmetics, Evans’s School Geometry, indiemane 

Ray’s Algebras, Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 

” Eclectic Penmanship, White’s Registers and Records, 
Brown’s Physiology, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Etc, 


Complete Price List and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 





